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‘a Jate communication by Elias Phinney, Esq., 
lof Lexington, Mass., whose praise, as a prac- 
tical and scientific tiller of the soil, is in all 
‘that part of the country, which may properly 
‘be denominated “ the Scotland of America.” 
He says: 

“T have, for twenty-five years past, per- 
sonally superintended my own estate, part 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page.|/of which I have annually had under the 
ome. a ——||plough. I have tried English, Scotch, and 

Ses the Harenass Cublibet. ‘every variety of American ploughs, and pre- 
‘sume I shal) be excused for saying, that I 
The Plough. consider myself a competent judge of their 

Iva history of the Plough, extracted from|'relative value in the hands of farmers. The 
the New York Agricultural Trantactions,| application of the Centre-draught prineiple 
ind published in the Cabinet for August, p. 'to the plough by Messrs. Prouty & Mears, 
19, [do not consider that justice has been iis unquestionably, the greatest improvement 
one the subject, inasmuch as no notice|'that has been made in the implement since 
viatever is taken of one of the greatest— | its first invention; Mr. Prouty was a practi- 
verhaps the very greatest improvement that|'cal farmer and saw the objections to the old 
as been made in that all-important imple-|\fashicned plough; his ingenious mind set 
ment, since its first invention. I allude to} about devising means, whereby the power 
te principle of Centre-draught, invented] of draught might be greatly lessened; the 
und patented by Prouty & Mears, of Boston,| liability to wear in certain parts more than 
wd which still retains its primitive superi-| others, obviated; the labour of managing it 
onty; their ploughs having, the last season,| greatly diminished, and at the same time 
taken twenty-three premiums in competi-| doing the work infinitely better; and well 
ton, in different parts of the country, in- 


| has he done it. And when his improvement 
coding the Philadelphia Society’s first pre-|jshall be generally adopted by farmers, and 
nium “for the best plough after trial ;” that/'its merits justly appreciated, Mr. Prouty 
‘onourable testimony having been awarded|'will be ranked amongst the greatest bene- 
w it five years out of six, and for the Jast||factors of the age.” 

“ree years in succession. As proof of the I would observe, the castings of the Prouty 
“portance of this invention, P weet ask) & Mears’ ploughs, as well as the workman- 
“ave to extract the following sentence from ||ship in their construction, cannot be excelled ; 

Can—Vou. XIL—No. 3. (73) 
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while their “fixins” are far superior to all 
others, for regulating with facility and pre- 
cision the going of their ploughs, which, in THERE are two facts in the functions ./ 
the hands of lads of eleven and twelve years||the leaf, which are worth consideration ,. 
of age, are taking premiums throughout the||account of their practical bearings 7, 
country. By means of the peculiar arrange-||food of plants is, for the most part, taken ,. 
ment of the Rod and Arc—the sole inven-||solution, through its roots. Various mip. 
tion of Messrs. Prouty 4 Mears—they are||tals—silex, lime, alumen, magnesia, potas, 
changed from single to double, or three horses||—are passed into the tree in a dissolys: 
abreast ploughs, in a moment of time and/|state. The sap passes to the leaf, the supe:. 
with unerring correctness, by the turn of a||fluous water is given off, but not the sy). 
single screw. A patent was obtained by||stances which it held in solution. Thes, 
them in 1840 for their reversing and self-||in part, are distributed through the plan: 
sharpening point and share, which would and in part, remain as a deposit in the cei), 
seem to leave nothing further to be desired.||0f the leaf. Gradually the leaf chokes ,,, 
By means of a single set of these, valueljits functions are impeded, and finally ¢. 
sixty-two cents, one hundred acres of land tirely stopped. When the leaf drops it eo. 
have often been turned; the saving in black-| tains a large per cent. of mineral matte; 
smith’s bills soon equalling the first cost of||An autumnal or old leaf yields, upon analy. 
the plough. sis, a very much larger proportion of eart), 

It is matter of history, that at the great|/matter than a vernal leaf, which, being ye: 
trial of ploughs at Worcester in the year|\young, has not received within its cells an; 
1840, at which were present the ploughs ofjjconsiderable deposit. It will be found als, 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester;|\that the leaves contain a very much higher 
Howard, of Hingham; Whiting, of Roches-||per cent. of mineral matter, than the wood 
ter; Barnaby & Moer, of Ithaca; and Prouty|\of the trunk. The dried leaves of the elm 
& Mears, of Boston; the premium of $100//contain more than eleven per cent. of ashes, 
was awarded to the Centre-draught plough||—earthy matter,—while the wood contains 
of Prouty & Mears, as “the best plough as|(less than two per cent.; those of the willow, 
well as the cheapest; requiring the least|}more than eight per cent., while the woo 
draught, and doing the work in the a has only 0.45; those of the beech 6.69; the 
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manner;” the committee observing, that||wood only 0.36; those of the (European 
“the Prouty & Mears’ plough was the only\joak 4.05, the wood only 0.21; those of th: 
one present, that worked on the principle of||pitch-pine 3.15, the wood only 0.25 per cent 
Centre-draught.” It is very plain from these facts, that, in 
In conclusion, and in corroboration of the||forests, the mineral ingredients of the so! 
above, allow me to present the following||perform a sort of circulation ; entering the 
testimony to the superiority of the Centre-|\root, they are deposited in the leaf; ther, 
draught plough of Prouty & Mears, from/||with it, fall to the earth, and by its decay, 
the pen of the present editor of the “ Boston||they are restored to the soil, again to trave! 
Ploughman.” Such testimony from such aj|their circuit. Forest soils, therefore, instead 
source speaks volumes, and ought highly to jot being impoverished by the growth of trees, 
be appreciated. receive back annually the greatest propcr- 
“This Firm, Nos. 19 North Market, and tion of those mineral elements necessary ‘0 
Clinton streets, Boston, have constantly been||the tree, and besides, much organized matter 
improving upon their ploughs, and we think, ||received into the plant from the atmosphere; 
have brought them to perfection.”  The||Soils therefore are gaining instead of losing. 
labour of this plough, compared with many|/Jf owners of parks or groves, for neataess 
others, is like the ehens of rolling over an|\sake, or to obtain leaves for other purposes, 
even log, compared with that of rolling over||gather the annual harvest of leaves, they 
a square stick of timber.” “The draught/|will, in time, take away great quantities 0! 
is what is called Centre-draught, and both|/mineral matter, by which the soil, ultimate- 
sides of the plough are carried along toge-||!y, will be impoverished, unless it is restored 
ther, and with perfect ease.” “We are||by manures. | 
much gratified with the sight of so perfect|| Leaf manure has always been held 
a plough; it will be a treasure to all whol|high esteem by gardeners. But many ™ 
think it important to plough well—by far the||gard it as a purely vegetable substance 
most important operation in farming.” whereas, it is the best mineral manure the 
P. |ican be applied to the soil. What are calle: 

_—_—_—— vegetable loams,—not peat soils, made vp 
Kentucky raises more tobacco than any principally, of decomposed roots,—coniais 
other State. arge quantities of earthy matter, bei 












we Cultivation 
mineral vegetable, rather than vegetable 
soils. 

Every gardener should know, that the 

yest manure for any plant is the decomposed 
saves and substance of its own species. 
This fact will suggest the proper course 
with reference to the leaves, tops, vines, 
naulm, and other vegetable refuse of the 
garden. 
' The other fact connected with the leaf, is 
ts function of exhalation. The greatest 
proportion of crude or sap which ascends 
the trunk, upon reaching the leaf, is given 
forth again to the atmosphere, by means of a 
oarticularly beautiful economy. The quan- 
rity of moisture produced by a plant is hardly 
dreamed of by those who have not specially 
informed themselves. The experiments of 
Hales have been often quoted. A sun-flower, 
three and a half feet high, presenting a sur- 
fice of 5.616 square inches exposed to the 
sun, was found to perspire at the rate of 
twenty to thirty ounces avoirdupois, every 
twelve hours, or seventeen times more than 
aman. A vine with twelve square feet, ex- 
haled at the rate of five or six ounces a day. 
A seedling apple-tree, with twelve square 
feet of foliage, lost nine ounces a day. 


These are experiments upon very small 
plants. The vast amount of surface pre- 
sented by a large tree, must give off immense 
quantities of moisture. The practical bear- 
ings of this fact of vegetable exhalation are 
not a few. Wet forest lands, by being 
cleared of timber, become dry; and streams, 
fed from such sources, become almost. extinct 
ss Civilization encroaches on wild woods. 
The excessive dampness of crowded gardens 
is not singular, and still less is it strange 
that dwellings covered with vines, whose 
windows are choked with shrubs, and whose 
roof is overhung with branches of trees, 
should be intolerably damp, and when the 
good housewife is scrubbing, scouring and 
orushing, and nevertheless, marvelling that 
ner house is so infested with mould, she 
nardly suspects that her troubles would be 
more easily removed by the axe or saw, than 
by all her cloths and brushes. A house 
should be closely surrounded with shrubs. 
A free circulation of air should be main- 
tained all about it, and shade trees so dis- 
posed as to leave large openings for the light 
ind sun to enter. The usual rains of the 
current season have produced so great a 
ampness in our residences that no one can 
fail to have noticed its effect, both on the 
nealth of the occupants, and upon the beauty 
and good condition of their household sub- 
“ance. Western Farmer 4 Gardener. 
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On the Importance of the Cultivation 
= the Oak and other valuable Timber 
rees. 


With Observations on the Preservation of 
Ship Timber, and the Process of Decay 
tn Wood. By A. Mrreneut, M. D., Port- 
land. Ina letter to the Hon. H. A. 8. 
DEARBORN. 


My Dear Sir,—The following article 
was communicated by me to Gen. Joseph 
M. Hernandez, of St. Augustine, Fl., and 
published in the Florida Herald. You will 
probably recollect that this gentleman has 
been, for many years, exclusively devoted to 
the science of agriculture, and is one of the 
best systematic planters in that State. An 
Essay written by him on the Culture of the 
Tobacco Plant, has been considered to be 
one of the most elaborate articles ever pub- 
lished on that subject. 

Reasoning from analogy on the soil and 
productions of the southern portion of our 
Union, we may attribute to Florida, as hav- 
ing within its domains as many natural ad- 
vantages as any of the tropical regions in 
the cultivation of those plants that are indi- 
genous to those countries, presenting an ex- 
tensive surface, which as yet remains im- 
perfectly explored—rich in the spontaneous 
growth of many esculent plants for the sup- 
port of man, and the growth of domestic 
animals, and offering a wide field for the 
cultivation and introduction of many more 
for exportation and home consumption. Such 
are the tea-plant, coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, 
Turkish poppy, olive tree, cotton, indigo, 
saffron, grape, fig, &c. As we shall briefly 
descant, at present, on the vital importance 
of a community being well versed in agri- 
cultural science, in order to improve with 
advantage those rich fields which a bounte- 
ous Creator has spread out before us, we 
shall principally advert to the forest growth 
of this peninsular portion of our United 
States, with some original observations on 
the preservation of ship timber, and the pro- 
cess of decay in these woods. 

The process of decay termed dry rot, has: 
been a theme of scientific inquiries for many 
years among many of our most eminent 
chemists; and the most elaborate investiga-. 
tions have been made, both at home and 
abroad, in order to ascertain the chemical 
effects of air, heat, light, and moisture, on, 
the same, as our oaks and various timbers 
that have been previously prepared and a 
propriated to use for ship-building. We do 
not, at present, have the presumption to offer 
any preservative means that would counter- 
act the effects of this dreaded enemy to our 
nationa! purse, but simply to throw out some 
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hints that may, in the future, be useful as a 
rallying point to others that can claim a pre- 
cedence over their more humble brothers in 
the profession of science. The modern use 
of iron in the construction of marine vessels 
has been thought, at a subsequent period, 
would supersede that of wood; we should 
then have oxides to contend with instead o 
fungi; but we do not believe the former will 
ever supersede that of the latter. As the 
grand engine of navigation is deteriorating 
every day from the causes of decay, it may 
be asked, what is the dry rot? and how long 
has it been known to affect the timbers o 
vessels, and the cause of this effect! Well, 
in answer to the former, the dry rot is caused 
by the spontaneous decomposition of the ve- 
getable albumen which acts as a ferment on 
the other constituent principles that may be 
present in the wood, as sugar and starch, 
which disintegrates the fibres of the wood, 
and accelerates the growth of mushrooms 
by the formation of ammoniacal salts, Of 
these fungi, there are two species,—as the 
Xylostroma giganteum, which grows in the 
timber like a thin broad patch of yellow 
leather, and the Serpula distruens, which is 
not so large, of a reddish colour, and white 
at the edge growing externally. As the 
cause of this dry rot proceeds from an ex- 
cess of vegetable albumen in those woods 
that have been in modern use for ship-build- 
ing, we may answer the latter question by 
saying that the primitive oaks of Great Brit- 
ain, and those of our country, which were 
used in the early construction of their na- 
vies, were not so rich in albuminous Matter 
as the oaks of secondary growths, and those 
of various locations, are now; therefore the 
dry rot and fungous growths in such timbers 
were not known, nor never would have been, 
had we the timber now of those primitive 
forests of our country, Europe, and Great 
Britain. It will appear, by these observa- 
tions, that we intend to maintain that the 
cause of dry rot proceeds from the negli- 
gence and want of knowledge in the selec- 
tion of those trees which resist the effects o 
time and exposure without the process of 
deeay. Such is our position, and without 
further comment, we proceed to illustrate 
many points connected with the subject un- 
der consideration, as it is one of the most 
important to which the attention of a mari- 
time people can be turned. 

The oaks of North America, as described 
by Andrew Michaux, consist of twenty-nine 
species and varieties, most of which are use- 
ful in ship-building; the one considered the 
most useful, and stands at the head of the 
list, is the live oak, Quércus virens. It is 
a perennial tree, of slow growth, like the 


































rest of its congeners, and is common to P),, 
rida, where the most extensive forests of this 
tree are seen. It is generally found gro, 
ing from latitude 37° to Florida, “and we. 
ward to the mouth of the Sabine Rive, > 
but never more than fifteen or twenty mij., 
from the sea. This valuable tree can }, 
said to contain less of the causes of decom. 
position, as albumen, sugar, and starch, thay 
any of the species hitherto described; thor. 
fore, it is the most durable, and less liable ; 
decay; and with all this natural immunit; 
against spontaneous decomposition, we shou) 
not overlook the locality of its growth, are, 
and season of cutting for ship timber, Ths 
is a necessary precaution, which is applica. 
ble to the whole tribe of oaks that are used 
in the mechanics. The best localities {o, 
the selection of durable timber from those 
trees, are elevated regions, high table lands, 
and an open country, where they are no 
overshadowed by other growths. They 
should stand where there is ample room for 
their branches, with a free access of air, 
heat, and light on all sides, as often seen on 
the boundary of some plantation, or as orna- 
ments which venerate the mansion of the 
planter, or such like places. The woody 
fibres of such trees are more dense; they 
contain more carbon or astringent qualities, 
with less vegetable albumen: whereas, to 
the contrary of this, should such timber be 
cut in low wet grounds, ravines and shady 
places where they grow compact, it would 
be liable to decay from the causes mentioned, 
as there would be an excess of those constit- 
vent principles, and a softer structure that 
would hasten the decay, and cause the dry 
rot, so deleterious to our navies. The age 
of the oaks is next to be considered. They 
generally attain their maximum height and 
full development at the age of fifty or sixty 
ears, and after that period, they progress 
but slowly, until they arrive at a very ad- 
vanced age, as two or three hundred years 
or more. ‘Those of the live oak that can be 
best recommended for durable timber, are 
such as have arrived at the period of a hun- 
dred years or more, if the constitutions o! 
the trees are sound, and no visible decay !s 
present. The gigantic growth of this tree 
at the age last mentioned far surpasses any 
of its species. The measurement of one of 
its limbs by myself in a horizontal line ex- 
ceeded sixty-five feet, while the diameter 
the junction exceeded the size of the bodies 
of many red and black oak species of a ful! 
size, or secondary growths that have sur 
vived seventy winters. We repeat that the 
maturity of the species of oaks must be con- 
sidered before used or appropriated for ship- 
building; for it is at this period the strength 
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bility of the wood are fully devel- 
rap the longitudinal fibres waa and 
resisting. As the albuminous matter of 
which we have spoken is a nitrogenized 
compound, it is of a putrescible nature, and 
therefore forms food for insects, which pene- 
trate the wood in various directions, admit- 
ting air and water to the interior of the tim- 
ber. It is evident that this chemical action, 
or fermentative process, must be greatly fa- 
youred by external causes, or the location in 
which the wood is placed. ‘The close appo- 
sition and dense mass of timbers that are 
seen in the hull of a battle-ship of the line 
on the stocks is considered as favourable to 
this action, although there are no doubts but 
what the germs of the disease are lurking 
in the timbers previous to their use, occa- 
sioned by the want of care and suitable se- 
lection of appropriate trees, and preservation 
of the timber after cutting. The local sites 
of navy yards, where there must be a proper 
depth of water, unavoidably place the timber 
in a topographical situation that is unfavour- 
able to the preservation of the wood, as heat 
and moisture accelerate the chemical action, 
and promote the fungous growths, whose nu- 
trition depends on the chemical changes 
heretofore mentioned. 

Could we always find a suitable hydro- 
graphical station for a navy yard, where, 
combined with its facilities, there was a dry- 
ness and purity of atmosphere, many of the 
causes that decompose the materials for ship 
building would be prevented; but as such 
localities cannot always be found in the sur- 
veys for such stations, we must patiently 
submit to the injurious effects of heat and 
damp atmosphere, however well guarded the 
ships may be in their sheltered positions by 
ventilation and suitable protection; although 
it is of the highest importance that the geo- 
graphical situations of such places should be 
well understood and taken into consideration, 
as rivers, marshes, bogs, mean standard of 
the thermometer, barometer, and hygrome- 
ter, and mean quantity of rain. 

The proper season for cutting such timber 
will next be considered. The months o 
July and August, when the trees are in foli- 
age, and the juices circulating freely, is de- 
cidedly the best period for cutting; as then 
the greater portion of the albumen is cop- 
tained in the cambium or descending sap, 
while most of the nitrogen is set free by ex- 
halation, and is principally combined with 
the fluids that circulate exteriorly. The 
trees, after they are fallen, should be imme- 
diately rough hewn, and deprived of their 
sap-wood and bark, placing the timber in 
the most favourable situation for seasoning 
and desiccation by elevating it from the 
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earth. The ordinary process of seasoning 
wood consists in merely exposing it to a 
current of air. It would be a desirable 
thing if we could find a location where a 
dry air could be naturally maintained through- 
out the year; but this desideratum could not 
be easily obtained. The time nanaenay to 
season the oaks differs according to the den- 
sity of the structure—and various dimen- 
sions of those woods that are exposed for 
desiccation; a plank probably would not re- 
quire twelve months, while a piece of larger 
dimensions could not be thoroughly seasoned 
in six or seven years; and if placed in a hu- 
mid situation, would not season at all, and 
the result would be a decomposition from 
the formation of ammoniacal salts and mush- 
room growths. 

To benefit property, and perpetuate the 
materials for ship-building, we propose that 
the legislatures of our States appropriate 
means for the cultivation of those oaks that 
are indigenous to their regions. In order to 
ensure success in such an undertaking, a 
tract of land should be set apart of some 
thousand acres in a favourable location for 
their growth. The soil for this purpose 
should not be too rich nor stimulating: the 
trees can be propagated from the acorn, or 
transplanted from their native forests. If 
the latter plan is adopted, the trees selected 
for this purpose should be from four to five 
years of age, of a healthy appearance, and 
perfect symmetry. We recommend their 
being taken up in the latter part of October 
or the month of November, with a careful 
preservation of their roots, and immediately 
transferred to the soil that is allotted for 
their permanent abode. This period for 
transplanting those trees is decidedly the 
best, as then the descension of the sap is 
completed, and the action of the leaves qui- 
escent, while that of the absorbing rootlets 
ceases also, because the nutrition which is 
taken in by them is not convertible into 
woody substance without the coédperation of 
the leaves. They should be set apart, at 
proper distances, in such a manner as to 
have ample room for growth, and the free 
action of heat and light on all sides. Such 
parks or nurseries in our States would be 
more commemorative of the genius of a na- 
tion than all the marble monuments and 
towering edifices that can be erected. This 
scheme is not only thought worthy of a 
vernment’s consideration, but is ap licable 
to every individual farmer and ed pro- 
prietor in this country. They should be 
transplanted on the outskirts of every farm 
or plantation; marking the boundary of their 
different possessions, by the growth of those 
sylvan giants that have been the pride of 
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nations for centuries— Magazine of Horti- 
culture. 


Cure ror Founperep Horsres.—As soon 
as you find your horse is foundered, bleed 
him in the neck in proportion to the great- 
ness of the founder. In extreme cases you 
may bleed him so long as he can stand up. 
Then draw his head up, as is common in 
drenching, and with a spoon, put back on his 
tongue, strong salt until you get him to 
swallow one pint. Be careful not to let 
him drink too much. Then anoint round 
the edges of his hoofs with spirits of turpen- 
tine, and your horse will.be well in one 
hour. 

A founder pervades every part of the sys- 
tem of a horse. The fleam arrests it from 
the blood, the salt arrests it from the sto- 
mach and bowels, and the spirits of turpen- 
tine arrests it from the feet and Jimbs. 

I once rode a hired horse ninety-nine miles 
in two days, returning him at night the se- 
cond day; and his owner would not have 
known that he had been foundered if I had 
not told him, and his founder was one of the 
deepest kind. 

I once in a travel of seven hundred miles 
foundered my horse three times, and I do 
not think my journey was retarded more 
than one day by the misfortune, having in 
all cases observed and practiced the above 
Se I have known a foundered 

orse turned out at night on green feed; in 
the morning he would be well, having been 
purged by the green feed. All founders 
must be attended to immediately.—S. W. 
Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Soy Bean 


Is a native of Japan and of the Molucca 
islands. It thrives well in New England, 
having been successfully raised in the Bo- 
tanic Garden, at Cambridge, and elsewhere 
in Massachusetts. 

It is the Dolichos Soja, of Linneus, or 
Soja hispida, of Moench. It is an annual 
plant, growing about two feet high, with an 
erect stem, which, at the top, shows some 
tendency to twine, and therefore needs the 
support of a few sticks or brush. The leaves 
resemble those of the common bush bean, 
and are borne on long channelled petioles. 
The flowers are very small, of a reddish 
colour, and grow in clusters on short pedu- 
cles, arising from the axils of the leaves, 
The pods, when ripe, are rather more than 
ene inch long, compressed, brownish, and 
rough with stiff hairs. They contain gene- 
rally two, 2d sometimes three smal! round. 
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— ee 
ish and compressed beans, of a dark brow, 
colour. 

This plant is very productive. Eight of 
the beans, planted in Milton, Mass., in 199) 
yielded a wine pint of seed, weighing clever 
and a halfounces. One hundred and tep os 
the beans, taken promiscnously, weighe; 
half an ounce. In this proportion, the pro. 
duce of the eight beans would be 2539), o, 
more than 316 for one. In 1829, a single 
bean, in the Botanic Garden in Cambridge, 
produced 182 pods, which, as some of them 
contained three beans, was more than 364 
for one. Should their qualities as articles 
of food be found agreeable, these beans wij! 
become valuable on account of their grea: 
productiveness. 

The inhabitants of Japan, of China, and 
Cochin China, and of some parts of India, 
cultivate these beans extensively, and eat 
them cooked or prepared in various ways, 
They make a very important article in the 
cookery of the Japanese, who use them 
chiefly in two forms. The first, called Miso, 
is a rich paste, of the consistence of butter, 
the place of which it supplies in various 
dishes, and is composed of a mixture of the 
beans and rice stewed and highly seasoned 
with salt. The second, called Sooju by the 
Japanese, is the celebrated sauce, known in 
commerce by the name of Soy, and imported 
in large quantities from the East, the best 
being brought from Japan. The Japanese 
method of making Soy was described by 
Kaempfer, in the “ Amoenttates Exoticae,” 
published in Latin, in 1712. It is as follows: 
Take of the beans, stewed till they are soft, 
of coarsely ground wheat or barley, and ot 
salt, equal quantities by measure. Mix the 
beans and flour together, and put them ina 
covered vessel, in a warm place, to ferment. 
Let them stand twenty-four hours; then add 
the salt, and pour over the mixture two mea- 
sures and a half of water. This mixture is 
to be kept covered two or three months, du- 
ring which period it is to be stirred two or 
three times a day with a spatula. At the 
end of this time the mixture is to be strained 
or filtered, and the expressed liquor is to be 
put into wooden vessels, and kept some time 
before used; for it improves in clearness an 
quality by age. More water is added to the 
mass which remains, and this, after some 
days, is also expressed and strained. , 

empfer says that the Japanese use this 
sauce to season every dish of fried or roasted 
food. For fish, beef, and mutton, it forms 4 
very savoury as well as a harmless condi- 
ment, the flavour of which is much admired 
by those who have become accustomed to It; 
and by many it is preferred to the best Chi 
nese catsup. 
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The making of Soy, as here described, || the soil, but to moderate its excessively fer- 
seems to be a very simple process, and the|/tilizing effects. The principles of guano 
experiment is worth trying. Should it prove|/itself are limited, being chiefly carbonate 
successful, the cultivation of the plant in|jand phosphate of lime and ammonia; but 
this country, may become profitable. ‘The/| when it is finely pulverized and chemically 
beans are said to be good when cooked like||combined with proper absorbents and other 
common kidney beans; but it is doubtful|| fertilizing substances, as we are aware is 
whether they would ever take the place of|/the case in the “ Prepared Guano,” now 
our best varieties of them. offered for sale, then as a manure or amend- 
T. W. H. || ment, it becomes equally fertilizing to every 
Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 18th, 1847. description of vegetation, without weakening 
the soil. Jn the preparation every principle 
that vegetation requires, it seems, is added 
to it, and therefore it supplies every plant 
with that specific nutriment which it indivi- 
dually needs; whilst the absorbents again 
re-absorb from the atmosphere what they 
thus give out, and by this means the “ Pre- 
pared Guano,” as a manure, remains almost 
inexhaustible. For these reasons, and from 
the recommendations of those who have used 
it, we recommend it to the particular atten- 
tion of all of our readers, in any way con- 
nected with Agriculture, Horticulture, or 
Floriculture.— American Citizen. 








































Prepared Guano. 


Wuatever will enable us to grow two 
blades of grass, or fwo ears of corn, where 
but one could be made to grow before, and 
that too without impoverishing the soil, is 
highly deserving of notice, and greatly worth 
knowing. Agriculture is more important to 
the comfort, well being and happiness of the 
human race, than all other occupations, and 
yet it is a science which has, most unac- 
countably, been more neglected than all 
other sciences whatever, until of late years. 
All that we ess in the shape of food, 
clothing, residences, and luxury in almost 
every particular, comes directly or indirectly 
from the soil, and yet we have studied its 
nature and capabilities less than any other 
object we are interested in. Had this sci- 
ence been properly attended to, nothing in 
the shape of famine, sweeping myriads into 
premature graves, would ever have been 
heard of; but we have foolishly gone on, 
from generation to generation, exhausting 
our mother earth, without reflection that, 
unless we keep up her strength, she must 
shortly become weak and languid, and inca- 
pable of furnishing the sustenance, we never 
fail to demand. This folly has at length 
awakened us to the dictates of common 
sense, and we now see that even Europe is 
sending its numerous vessels to Africa, Chili, 
Peru, and almost everywhere in search o 
proper sustenance for its soil. In those 
countries it has been accumulating for thou- 
sands of years, and yet human intelligence 
has been so bounded, on this very important 
matter, that those mountains of fertility have 
been suffered to remain useless and unno- 
wed. Those mounds of abundance, how- 
ever, are not in a condition to be used in 
their crude state, as manure. The crystal- 
lized ammonia forms in bunches, and is 
therefore much too strong, in this condition, 
for any kind of vegetation, and indeed if it 
be so employed, it soon evaporates and leaves 
the remains of the guano weak and worth- 

» 88 an amendment. Here the aid o 
chemistry is appropriately introduced, not 
only to retain and preserve the ammonia in 


Influence of Horticulture. 


THE multiplication of Horticultural So- 
cieties is taking place so rapidly of late, in 
various parts of the country, as to lead one 
to reflect somewhat on their influence, and 
that of the art they foster, upon the charac- 
ter of our people. 

Most persons, no doubt, look upon them 
as performing a work of some usefulness 
and elegance, by promoting the culture of 
fruits and flowers, and introducing to all 
parts of the country the finer species of the 
vegetable productions. In other words, they 
are thought to add very considerably to the 
amount of physical gratification which every 
American citizen endeavours, and has a right 
to endeavour, to assemble around him. 

Granting all the foregoing, we are inclined 
to claim also, for horticultural pursuits, a po- 
litical and moral influence vastly more sig- 
nificant and important than the mere grati- 
fication of the senses. We think, then, in 
in a few words, that horticulture and its 
kindred arts, tend strongly to fix the habits 
and elevate the character of our whole rural 
population. One does not need to be much 
of a philosopher to remark that one of the 
most striking of our national traits, is the 
spirit of unrest. It is the grand energetic 
element which leads us to clear vast forests, 
and settle new States, with a rapidity unpa- 
ralleled in the world’s history; the spirit, 

with which, our yet comparativel 
scanty people do not find elbow-room enoug 
in a territory already in their possession, and 
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vast enough to hold the greatest of ancient 
empires; which drives the emigrant’s wag- 
op across vast sandy deserts to California, 
and over rocky mountains to Oregon and 
the Pacific; which builds up a great State 
like Ohio in thirty years, so populous, civil- 
ized and productive, that a bare recital o 
its growth sounds like a genuine miracle to 
European ears; and which overruns and 
takes possession of a whole empire like that 
of Mexico, while the cabinets of old monar- 
chies are debating whether or not it is ne- 
cessary to interfere and restore the balance 
of power in the new world as in the old. 

This is the grand and oxciing side of the 
picture. ‘Turn it in another light, and study 
it, and the effect is by no means so agreeable 
to the reflective mind. The spirit of unrest, 
followed into the bosom of society, makes o 
man a feverish being, in whose Tantalus’ 
cup repose is the unattainable drop. Unable 
to take root anywhere, he leads, socially and 
physically, the uncertain life of a tree trans- 
planted from place to place, and shifted toa 
different soil every season. 

It has been shrewdly said, that what qual- 
ities we do not possess are always in our 
mouths. Our countrymen, it seems to us, 
are fonder of no one Anglo-Saxon word than 
the term settle. lt was the great object o 
our forefathers to find a proper spot to settle. 
Every year large numbers of our population 
from the older Statés, go west to settle; 
while those already west pull up, with a 
kind of desperate joy, their yet new-set 
stakes, and go farther west to settle again, 
So truly national is the word, that all the 
business of the country, from State debts to 
the products of a “ truck farm,” are not sat- 
isfactorily adjusted till they are “settled ;” 
and no sooner is a passenger fairly on board 
one of our river steamers, than he is politely 
and emphatically invited by a sable repre- 
sentative of its executive power to “call at 
the captain’s office and settle !”’ 

Yet, as a people, we are never settled. It 
is one of the first points that strikes a citizen 
of the old world, where something of the 
dignity of repose, as well as the value o 
action, enters into their ideal of life. De 
Toqueville says, in speaking of our national 
trait: 

“At first sight, there is something sur- 
prising in this strange unrest of so many 
happy men, restless in the midst of abun- 
dance. The spectacle itself is, however, as 
old as the world. The novelty is to see a 
whole people furnish an exemplification of it. 

“In the United States a man builds a 
house to spend his latter years in, and sells 
it before the roof is on; he brings a field 
into tillage, and leaves other men to gather 





the crops; he embraces a profession ap, 
gives it up; he settles in a place which j. 
soon after leaves, in order to carry jj, 
changeable longings elsewhere. If his prj. 
vate affairs leave him any leisure, he jp. 
stantly plunges into the vortex of politics. 
and if at the end of a year of unremittin, 
labour, he finds he has a few days’ vacatioy 
his eager curiosity whirls him over the yast 
extent of the United States, and he wil] tra. 

vel fifteen hundred miles in a few days tg 

shake off his happiness.” 

Much as we admire the energy of our 
people, we value no less the love of order, 
the obedience to law, the security and re. 
pose of society, the love of home, and the 
partiality to localities endeared by birth or 
association, of which it is in some degree 
the antagonist. And we are therefore deep- 
ly convinced, that whatever tends, without 
checking due energy of character, but to 
develope along with it certain virtues that 
will keep it within due bounds, may be look- 
ed upon as a boon to the nation. 

Now the difference between the son of 
Ishmael, who lives in tents, and that man 
who has the strongest attachment to the 
home of his fathers, is, in the beginning, 
one mainly of outward circumstances, He 
whose sole property is a tent and a camel, 
whose ties to one spot are no stronger than 
the cords which confine his habitation to the 
sandy floor of the desert, who can break up 
his encampment at an hour’s notice, and 
choose a new and equally agreeable site, 
fifty miles distant, the next day—such a 
person is very little likely to become much 
more strongly attached to any one spot of 
earth than another. 

The condition of a western emigrant is 
not greatly dissimilar. That long covered 
wagon, which is the Noah’s ark of his pre- 
servation, is also the concrete essence of 
house and home to him. He emigrates, he 
“squats,” he ‘ locates,” but before he can 
be fairly said to have a fixed home, the spi- 
rit of unrest besets him; he sells his “dig- 
gins,” to some Jess adventurous pioneer, and 
tackling the wagon of the wilderness, mi- 
grates once more, 

It must not be supposed, large as is the 
infusion of restlessness into our people, that 
there are not also large exceptions to the 
general rule. Else there would never be 
growing villages and prosperous towns. Nay, 
it cannot be overlooked by a careful observer, 
that the tendency to “settle” is slowly but 
gradually on the increase, and that there is, 
in all the older portions of the country, 
growi evidence that the Anglo-Saxon 
ove of home is gradually developing itself 
out of the Anglo-American love of change. 
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to charm him to one spot of earth. 


delights. be é 
tween “Araby the blest,” and a pine barren. 
{t gives a bit of soil, too insignificant to find 


5S . 


a place in the geography of the earth’s sur- 
face, such an importance in the eyes of its 

sessor, that he finds it more attractive 
than countless acres of unknown and unex- 
In other words, it con- 
tains the mind and soul of the man, materi- 
alized in many of the fairest and richest 
forms of nature, so that he looks upon it as 


plored “ territory.” 


tearing himself up, root and branch, to ask 
him to move a mile to the right or the left. 


Do we need to say more, to prove that it is 


the panacea that really “settles” mankind! 

It is not, therefore, without much pleasur- 
able emotion, that we have had notice lately 
of the formation of five new horticultural 
societies, the last at St. Louis, and most o 
them west of the Alleghanies. Whoever 
lives to see the end of the next cycle of our 
race, will see the great valleys of the west 
the garden of the world, and we watch with 
interest the first development, in the midst 
of the busy fermentation of its active masses, 
of that beautiful and quiet spirit, of the joint 
culture of the earth and the heart, that is 
destined to give a tone to the future charac- 
ter of its untold millions. 

The increased love of home and the gar- 
den, in the older States, is a matter of every 
day remark; and it is not a little curious, 
that just in proportion to the intelligence 
and settled character of its population, is the 
amount of interest manifested in horticul- 
ture. Thus, the three most settled of the 
original States, we suppose to be Massachu- 
setts, New York and Pennsylvania; and in 
these States horticulture is more eagerly 
pursued than in any others. The first named 
State has now seven horticultural societies; 
the second, five; the third, three. Follow- 
ing out the comparison in the cities, we 
should say that Boston has the most settled 
population, Philadelphia the next, and New 
York the least so of any city in the Union; 
and it is well known that the horticultural 
society of Boston is at this moment the most 
energetic one in the country, and that it is 
stimulated by the interest excited by socie- 
ties in all its neighbouring towns. The 
Philadelphia society is exceedingly prosper- 
ous; while in New York we regret to say, 
that the numerous efforts that have been 
made to establish a society of this kind have 
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It is not difficult to see how strongly hor- 
ticulture contributes to the development of 
local attachments. — In it lies the most pow- 
erful philtre that civilized man has yet found 
It trans- 
forms what is only a tame meadow and a 
bleak aspect, into an Eden of interest and 
It makes all the difference be- 





not, up to this time, resulted in any success 
whatever. Its mighty tide of people is as 
yet too much possessed with the spirit of bu- 


siness and of unrest.—Downing’s Horticul- 
turist. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Farm of Mr. Bell. 


Sratements like the following, are to me 
exceedingly interesting, and if our farmers 
would much more frequently give them, the 
cause of agriculture would not only be bene- 
fitted, but much additional interest would be 
thrown around it. What statements, for in- 
stance, that have appeared in the Cabinet, 
have been read with more interest than 
those occasionally given by James Gowen? 


“The farm occupied by Mr. Thomas Bell, 
is situated in Morrisania, near New York, 
and comprises about 400 acres, being a part 
of the domain of William H. Morris, Esq. 
The present season 100 acres have been 
cropped with hay, 40 acres with Indian 
corn, 18 acres with wheat, 12 acres with 
oats, 6 acres with rye, 5 acres with turnips, 
3 acres with potatoes, and 10 acres with 
corn, sown broadcast, or in drills, for soiling; 
the remainder lying in pasture or fallow. 
There are also on the place 25 acres of or- 
chard, principally Newtown pippin trees, 
from which were sold last year 400 barrels 
of apples and 200 barrels of cider. 

The stock of the farm consists of 75 cows, 
o2 of which give milk, two Durham bulls, 
25 heifers, 6 working oxen, 6 horses for la- 
bour, 12 sheep of Bakewell or Leicester 
grade, and 50 or 60 hogs and pigs. 

On the 16th of July last, the field crops 
all looked well, which was doubtless owing, 
in a great measure, to superior management. 
The wheat was in the act of harvesting, and 
bid fair to yield 25 or 30 bushels to the acre. 
It was grown on land that had remained in 
fallow for many years; that is, a scanty 
ture, interspersed with alders, dwarf cedars, 
wild grasses, &c. The ground was ploughed 
twice in the summer of 1846, and previous 
to sowing, 25 loads of compost, made of 
swale or pond mud, mixed and fermented in 
the heap with barnyard manure, were applied 
toeachacre. The field in which this wheat 
was grown, at present is in excellent condi- 
tion for laying down to grass, or for the cul- 
tivation of almost any kind of crop. 

The fields of Indian corn, in general, 
looked vigorous, dark-coloured, and were 
just in tassel, although the land varied in 
character, and had been differently tilled, 
We were particularly struck with the vigor 
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of one field of eight acres, to which had|jof his receipts and expenditures, Which, 9: 
been applied broadcast, 400 loads, of fifty||the end of the year, it is highly desirabjc he 
bushels each, of swale muck, mixed with/||should make known to the public.” 

five hundred bushels of oyster-shell lime. 
Another field of six acres, which previously 
had been cropped with grain, was manured 
with coal ashes, a pint toa hill, and looked 
well. 

Mr. Bell practises the system of soiling 
in part, particularly with his milch-cows, 
and highly approves of the plan. He sells, 
upon an average, in this city, 500 quarts of 
milk per day, which amounts to more than|/ Lake, and in every one of these we gy 
$7000 a year. From the milk of one cowjjevidences of the disease—though in some 
alone, he realized $530 in two years, not-|/cases it was only just beginning to manifes 
withstanding she had a calf within the time, |} itself, and was not yet known to exist by the 
but was never dry. owners. 

Mr. Bell’s bull is a thorough bred Short-|| We also learn by letters and our exchanges 
horn, imported from the celebrated herd of'||that eastward in Coshocton county, and west. 
the late Earl Spencer. He is a superb ani-|| ward in Montgomery, and in Hamilton, the 
mal, and has taken several prizes, as the|/rot has made its appearance and is rapidly 
first in his class, at the exhibitions of the||destroying the crop in some places, exciting 
New York State Agricultural Society and||much inquiry and apprehension among the 
the American Institute. farmers and others. Even our own “little 

Several of his cows are also thorough-bred|| farm” has not escaped, and where we ex. 
Short-horns; but most of his herd consists of|| pected to have several hundred bushels {oy 
high grades, a cross of his bull, Marius, with|| market, it is doubtful whether we shall save 
some of our best native stock. Of this cross,|}enough healthy tubers for our own family 
we observed fifteen beautiful yearling heifers, || use. 
of great pret which were so docile that|} The first indications of the disease, is the 
they could be approached and handled by any|| leaves turning black—not all at once, as by 
one who chose. This gentleness Mr. Bell|/frost, but gradually and in spots, leaving 
attributes to the early attachment they ac-|}some leaves on the top of the stems, or a 
quired by bringing them up by hand when||whole stem or hill looking healthy for a 
calves. The first three weeks following||time, but not long. The tubers in the mean 
their birth they were allowed to suckle the||time cease growing, become watery and dis 
cow, after which they were fed a few weeks}| coloured, and soon begin to decay, especially 
on skim-milk, and then turned out to grass. || when dug. 

This kind of treatment, no doubt, has a tend-|} Mowing off the tops, as soon as the dis 
ency to soften their dispositions, and greatly ||ease begins to appear, is recommended by 
contributes to their gentleness when they/||some, as the best means of preserving the 
come to be cows. crop. This remedy is founded on the belief 

While looking at the herd, it was remarked || that the disease commences in the tops. But 
by Mr. Bell, that every cow, without excep-||this has not yet been proven, nor have we 
tion, which had broad escutcheons, or quirls,||seen accounts of sufficient experiments to 
formed by the meeting of the hair that points||induce us to put much faith in the remedy; 
in different directions on the posterior parts||though we shall give it a trial, and we ad- 
of the animal, wide apart, were good milk-|| vise others to do the same. 
ers; but this proves nothing further than it}} One of our correspondents suggests, in 

as his premium cow, Shaker, the best|jaddition to cutting off the tops, putting 1 
in the herd, has but a trifling development|/small quantity of ashes on each hill. 
of this point, being the one from which hel} With all the expenditure of labour, money, 
realized $530 in two years by the sale of|jand scientific research that has been devoted 
her milk. to this subject in Europe for the past three 

Mr. Bell is evidently a thorough-bred/| years, absolutely nothing has as yet been 
farmer, which is manifest from the charac-|} made known in relation to the cause or pre- 
teristic neatness and excellent management/| vention of this “potatoe rot.” Still we 
of every part of his farm. He superintends|/should not thereby be deterred from observ- 
in person, and puts on record most of the||/ing and making known all the facts that can 
operations of the dairy, the farm-yard, and|/ be ascertained on the subject; and we there- 
of the field, and is up and doing from early|| fore request such of our readers as try ex- 
dawn to late at night. He keeps an account|] periments, or make any supposed discoveries 








































The Potatoe Rot in Ohio. 


Tere is reason to fear that a large Dro. 
portion of the present potatoe crop in this 
State will be destroyed by that mysterioy; 
malady the rot. In our recent trip we passe; 
through portions of nine different counties 
extending northward from this place to the 
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‘a relation to it, to send us minute accounts)|little charms which would not do discredit 
of the same; and such as appear at all new to many New England farmers. The sun 
or important, will be given to the public.—/jshines hotly upon the white walls, and upon 





Ohio Cultivator. the red roofs of the offices by its side. 
Sheds of timber, and roofed with tiles, 
French Farming. stretch around upon another side of the 


court, for the animals and best constructed 
Tue general surface of France has by nojlimplements. A barn and granary of the 
means that richness of rural aspect which||same sort of construction lie upon the third 
every traveller remarks in England. This/jside of the court, and the entrance gate, 
is owing, in some measure, to the more mo-/|with its high flanking wall, make up the 
notonous surface of the country; for while}|fourth. . 
England is broken up into vast variety, by 
slain, valley, wood, height, glen, and gently 
undulating Jand, France, for the most part, 
presents a succession of vast waving plains, 
here and there channelled by slow running 
rivers, or traversed by lines of mountains.|} The garden adjoins the enclosure, with its 
It is modelled upon a more gigantic scale||skirt of fruit trees, stragglingly disposed, 
than England. Its rivers are longer; its ae in the orchard provinces, where their 


In the more pretending establishments, 
the farm-house stands removed from the 
common court of the farmery, and connects 
with it by a little wing thrown back upon 
the offices. 


distances are more vast; and its hills, though)||disposition is neat and beautiful. 
perhaps not higher than British hills, are|| Fences, in the plain country—the country 
more sweeping in their forms, and less strik-||most seen by the casual traveller—are very 
ing in outlines. Exception, however, is to||rare; neither hedge, or ditch, or wall, and 
be made in favour of a large portion of Brit-||the junction of farms or estates is desig- 
tany, the valley of the Seine, in its progress||nated by rows of trees, or mere ridges of 
through Normandy, the country of the Au-||turf. In the vine-growing countries, par- 
vergne, and that part of Burgundy adjoining||ticularly such as furnish the Best wines, as 
the Juras. Medoc and Burgundy, division of property 
Not only, however, is it in variety of sur-||is marked simply by A of vines, and size 
face, that England surpasses France, but in|jof vineyards is reckoned only by the number 
those country adornments, which make up)lof lines. 
the pleasing rural aspect of the British isles.|} The great roads are broad and macadam- 
The French farm house, though substantially||ized, with frequently a strip of grass land 
built of stone, and stuccoed, and convenient japon either side, which is depastured by 
in its interior arrangements, has nowhere|\cows tethered to stakes, or by sheep under 
the prettily thatched roof, the embowering||guardianship of dogs. Rows of trees bor- 
vines, the rich shade trees, the encircling||der the way, and beyond are yellow, broad- 
bit of turf, the scattered flowers, the latticed||waving fields of grain, barley and wheat; 
windows, which belong to the English cot-|ior perhaps the land is covered with a light 
tage. Add to this the unattractiveness \grass, on which immense flocks of sheep 
of its situation, upon the middle of someljare feeding. ‘The first may be seen on the 
broad plain—instead of quiet nook or valley,||route to the east, leading through Auxerre; 
or pleasant knoll—so common to English||the sheen abound toward Chateauroux. 
landscape, and one may readily imagine the|| Again, upon the best of the grass meadows, 
superior beauty of the island farmery. ‘eastward toward Dijon and Dole, you may 
_ Again, the French cottage, in most situa-||see great herds of cattle, or in the valley of 
tions, has few or no hedges. Its offices are||Limousin you will see scores of horses. 
all thrown together within one common en-|| Turning away from the great routes, one 
closure of high stone walls. From the road,||finds little bye-lanes, which, with their trees 
you enter by a large gateway into a slattern||and occasional hedge rows, will remind of 
court, about which carts are dropped here||England. The farm-houses, too, upon the 
and there, and poultry scratching in the ac-|\cross country roads, while they are more un- 
cumulated dirt, and swine, perhaps, rooting||pretending in aspect, have more of that rural 
about the stagnant pool in the middle. On/||simplicity which makes much of the charm 
one side of this court will be the doors andjjof an English cottage. 
windows of the farm-house—its walls white,|| The canals, stretching over the plains, are 
where not befouled with dirt—its roof of|/not unfrequently gracefully shaded with wil- 
heavy red tiles, and its chimney stiff and||lows, or lindens, and the sight of their shin- 
clumsy. There is no vine beside the door—||ing surface, glimmering through a copse, the 
hot even a rose tree, or violet, or morning||high-collared, heavy Norman horse, toiling 
glory ; but there is a studied neglect of these||jalong the tow-path—the quaintly clad la- 
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bourers, singing at their work in the fields,—| 


with the cone-topped towers of some old 
chateau lifting behind the wood, make up a 
fresh bit of French picturing in my mind. 
Gentlemen’s seats, with lawn, and gate 
lodge, and park enclosure, and troops o 
deer, come rarely under the eye in France. 
The French character is not prone to rurali- 
ties. Even the amusements of the peasant- 
ry partake of a civilian character; dancing, 
and music, and gallantries of speech, relieve 
the tedium of field labour, in place of cricket, 
or bathing, or fishing. Nor is it easy to find 
a French peasant who does not wear a cour- 
teous air. Even the old woman of the little 


auberge, where you stop to lunch, receives 
you with a ready politesse, that in the coun- 


try districts of New York would pass for city 
breeding.—Cultivator. 





Farming in Western New York. 


Mr. Jonn Jonnston’s farm partly adjoins 
Mr. Delafield’s. Considering the deaaiheial 
tages under which Mr. J. commenced opera- 
tions here, his success has been quite re- 
markable. He came from Scotland twenty- 
six years agoyand first purchased 120 acres 


of the farm on which he now lives. The 


land was so worn down by bad management 


that he was laughed at for buying it, and 
even the man of whom he bought, frankly 
told him it would “bear nothing.” Not in 
the least discouraged, however, Mr. J. be- 
gan, fully determined, as he says, that he 
would make himself independent. His first 
crops, as was expected, were light; but they 
gradually increased, till by the fourth year 
they were so heavy as to attract the particu- 
lar attention of his neighbours, who had pro- 
phesied so unfavourably. In the course of a 
few years, he began to realize the fruits o 
his labours, and seeing the prospect opening 
brightly, he sent to Scotland for his family, 
His farming continued to be more and more 


rofitable. Having paid for the first lot of 


and, he bought more, and continued to make 
additional purchases till he has now 306 
acres in his home farm, and a farm of 200 












—— 


which, with the adjuncts of deep and th», 
rough tillage, have been the chief instry, 
ments in producing larger crops of whe: 
on the average, than have been obtainaj 
from any other farm within our knowledo, 
He usually has from fifty to eighty acres o 
wheat ina season. His last three crops,— 
for 1944, 45, and ’46,—averaged thirty ang 
a third bushels per acre. The crop of the 
present year appeared well, for the mos 
part, though like crops in general, it was 
somewhat injured by the winter on that por. 
tion of the farm which has not been drained. 

The soil of this location, belon geologi. 
cally, to the Hamilton shales. co 
tion appears to be of the best character fy, 
the production of wheat. Its excellence js 
not, like most soils, confined chiefly to the 
surface, but the earth to the depth of severg) 
feet, or in some instances, to the underlay. 
ing rocks, is equally fertile, after due expo 
sure to the air. In several instances, we 
noticed on Mr. Johnston’s and Mr. Dels. 
field’s farms, that where ditches and drains 
had been dug, and the earth which had been 
taken out was spread over the surface, the 
wheat, barley, and oats were heavier than 
in other parts of the field. In a field of bar. 
ley, a ditch had been dug and the earth left 
unspread on its banks. The crop was de- 
cidedly more luxuriant on the bank of this 
ditch than in any other place. 

Effects of Lime and Ashes.—Mr. Joho- 
ston has frequently tried wood ashes on his 
land, but could never perceive any effect 
from them. He has also made frequent use 
of lime, and with marked advantage. He 
showed us three ridges or lands in wheat, 
the two outside ones of which were limed, 
and the centre was not limed. The supe- 
rior stoutness of the crop on the limed lands 
was obvious. Is there any theory which 
will account for the beneficial action of lime 
and the failure of ashes in this case? The 
soil evidently abounds in lime—it rests on 
limestone, and loose limestones are mixed 
more or less through its surface. The earth 
taken at various depths, from a few inches 


ie to two and a half feet, effervesces strongly 
a acres in Yates county,—all paid for and in ajjin acids, showing that lime is one of its pro 
- good state of improvement. Mr. J. there-|}minent ingredients; and yet on this very 
ef ore, now finds himself in the comfortable||soil burnt lime produces extraordinary effects. 
e. state of “independence,” for which he started || This is not a solitary instance of the opera- 
1 twenty-six years ago, with such a firm de-|jtion of lime in similar circumstances; we 
et termination of reaching. It is an important}|have known several such, and Mr. Colman 
7 ee’ fact, too, as well as agreeable reflection, that}}informs us that in Europe the best action of 
ish he has reached this position unaided by spec-||lime is frequently on limestone soils. 
| Wee ulation, having Bat resource of conse-|| Mr. J. prefers applying his barn-yard ms- 
| re. quence but his hands and his farm. nures in the spring, to sward ground, which 
(a 





bite Mr. Johnston’s principal products have||is either to be planted to corn or used as fal- 
fant ac been wheat and wool. His soil is naturally|}low. The manure is spread and ploughed 
4 st good, but has been greatly improved by sheep,'/in. As it is of a coarse nature, and in 80 
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| cofermented state, and applied in pretty|/laid 700 rods. The tiles are made by Mr. 
ayy dressings, it is difficult to dispose of||Whartenby, of Waterloo, after a pattern 
+ without covering it with the plough. He}} procured by Mr. J., from Scotland. They 
as nineteen acres of Indian corn, planted||cost at the kiln twenty cents per rod. The 
op sod,—with Emery's seed planter,—which ||drains are dug about two and a half feet 
we thought as promising Im appearance as deep, or so low that the water does not come 
any we had seen this season. His fallows//up through the bottom. The digging costs 
-» worked very thoroughly. He takes spe-|| from eight to ten cents per rod, making the 
vial care that no weeds or grass shall grow|| whole cost of the drains, including the car- 
ag them, frequently going over the fields|iriage from the kiln, about thirty cents per 
with barrows or cultivators. They are al-|/rod. The tiles appear to be made in the 
ways ploughed twice, and sometimes more,||best manner. They are not in the least in- 
and at the latter ploughings the soil is cut/|jured by the weather, even when exposed to 
sto fine furrows, not less than seven and|/the most severe frost. Where the bottom of 
metimes nine inches deep. This frequent}| the ditch is firm, the tiles are placed immedi- 
working is undoubtedly of great advantage||ately on it; if the ground is soft, a hemlock 
9 this stiff soil. board is laid down, on which the tiles are 
His sheep have formerly been from 1,000||placed. A little straw is laid over the tiles 
to 1,200 in number. Lately, however, he|/and the earth which had been excavated is 
nas substituted cattle for sheep to a conside-||then thrown on. 
rable extent. He has at present sixty head|} The beneficial effects of draining on Mr. 
of cattle, forty of which are three years’ old|/Johnston’s farm are very apparent. Places 
steers, bought last fall and fed through the||which formerly would bear no wheat, nor 
winter in the barn-yard on straw, oil-cake, || indeed scarcely anything but a kind of sour 
and corn-and-cob meal. They are to be||grass and reeds, are made, merely by drain- 
turned off for beef whenever the market is||ing, to produce the finest crops of every de- 
most favourable. Mr. J. thinks the feeding||scription of grain. He is so well convinced 
of cattle in this way has some advantages/||of the advantages of the practice, that he 
over keeping sheep. He can buy the steers|| has laid 400 rods the present season, and in- 
in the fall and generally sell them in the||tends to continue it still more extensively. 
spring, during which time they will have} Mr. J. is now beginning to turn his atten- 
consumed a large portion of his straw, and/|tion, more than he has formerly been able to 
with the other food that will have been given||do, to the improvement of his buildings and 
them, will be fat. The summering of the|/fences. Along the roads, he is removing 
stock is thus avoided, and Mr. J. thinks he|/the rail fences, and substituting for them 
will have more manure, which is a great||neat and substantial board ones; and he is 
object with him, than he could make by de-|| preparing to remodel and repair his barns. 
voting his farm as much as he formerly did|| Col. Sherwood’s farm, at Auburn, consists 
to sheep. of 300 acres. From the state in which it 
Superior Cow.—Among Mr. J.’s cows,||came into Col. S.’s possession, he has been 
several of which were full blood Short-horns, || obliged to begin at the foundation, and pro- 
we particularly noticed a half-blood cow,||ceed in most respects as if it were a new 
ive years old, which had produced her se-|/farm. He has not yet had time enough to 
cond calf about five weeks before. a a bring everything into the most desirable 
that she was really a fine animal, and had/|!state, though he has made many important 
‘he appearance of an uncommon milker, we||improvements, especially in buildings and 
wade inquiries in regard to her. Mr. J.||fences. His farm is laid out in a very con- 
‘old us that she had been regularly milked|] venient manner, and can be managed with 
three times a day, since she calved. When|jas much facility as any farm within our 
the calf was about two weeks old, the milk|| knowledge. He has devoted much atten- 
of the cow was carefully measured for seve-||/tion to the improvement of live stock, and 
ral days, and found to range from thirty-six||his herd of Short-horn cattle, and flocks of 
to ip Bere wine quarts per day. She is a||Merino and South-down sheep, are distin- 
well formed and thrifty cow, and notwith-|| guished as among the best in the country. 
standing the very great quantity of milk||Of swine, he has Berkshires and Suffolks. 
sve afforded, was in good flesh. Col. Sherwood’s crops this season, are 
Under-draining.—Mr. Johnston is of opin-||forty acres of wheat, most of which we 
on that the winter-killing of wheat is caused || thought very good; four and a half acres of 
*y too great a retention of water in the soil|| Multicole rye, which looked fair for a very 
tnd subsoil. In this we fully agree with||heavy crop; fifteen acres of barley; twenty- 
um. ‘To obviate the evil he has resorted to||two acres of Indian corn; four and a half 
imer-draining with tiles, of which he has!!acres of oats; four and a half acres of peas; 
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and about three acres in various kinds of ve- 
getables. 

His land, like much of that in western 
New York, is much benefitted by deep til- 
lage. He has this season broken up thirty 
acres of sward to the depth of nine to ten 
inches. His teams for doing this have been 
a pair of heavy oxen and a pair of heavy 
horses to each plough. This land, after 
having been thoroughly worked several 
times with a steel-tooth cultivator, is to be 
sown to wheat in autumn.—Cultivator. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Principle of Draught. 


Ir seems an almost universal opinion, 
that the nearer the horse is attached to the 
load, the lighter will be the draught; for 
then, the horse by lifting, is enabled to over- 
come a considerable portion of the “down- 
ward weight of friction.” And this is pret- 
tily aro in the child who, when the 
fore-wheels of his little wagon have dropped 
into a hollow, steps back, and shortening his 
hold on the tongue of the wagon, lifts the 
wheels; and he is then enabled to drag it 
out easily enough. Still, however, a medi- 
um is to be observed, for the horse is often- 
times placed so far back and tight in his 
gearing, as not to be able to apply his whole 
strength to the object; as we daily witness. 

But this view of the case cannot be made 
to apply to the operation of ploughing, for 
there, all lifting is to be deprecated; al- 
though the shortening of the draught, by 
means of the clevis and traces, as well as 
the backbands, is strenuously defended and 
universally practised; than which, there 
cannot be a more egregious error, In the 
first place, the plough must be set so as to 
swim, without the smallest tendency either 
to rise or sink; and then it is of no import- 
ance what might be the length from the 
clevis at the head of the plough to the 
swingle tree; it may even be doubled, with- 
out adding an ounce to the draught of the 
plough, which has merely to be drawn for- 
ward at the properly adjusted depth. 

The Scotch are supposed to be the best 
ploughmen in the world, but although I may 
not be ready to admit this to its full extent, 
they have convinced themselves of the cor- 
rectness of this theory, and always use a 
considerable length of single chain on the 
head of the plough; by which means they 
are enabled to obtain a far more easily di- 
rected leverage, and to guide the plough 
with greater facility as well as accuracy, 
without, let me repeat, increasing the draught 
a single ounce. And I have observed, that 
many of the Prouty & Mears ploughs have 














a swivel and link attached to the head, w);.. 
lengthens the draught about five or six jn), 
es; but I have abundant reason to know, thes 
so far from the draught being increased ther. 
by, it is very much reduced, by the ease wy; 
which the ploughmen are enabled to oy... 
them; and at the same time, one-half ), 
inconvenience arising from the hugging ,, 
bearing away of the land-horse, is obviate. 
by the additional length of leverage and th. 
steadiness obtained by the use of the swiye) 
And [ am convinced also, that if this |ip} 
and swivel were to be increased to the leno) 
of a foot or even more, the dynamomety, 
would not show that the draught had bee, 
at all increased, provided the plough ha; 
been properly adjusted by means of the 
clevis, or the vertical screw, as in the; 
ploughs of modern structure, so as to ey. 
hibit no tendency either to rise or sink jp 
the ground. This is a subject of much im. 
portance, but so far as I know, but little up. 
derstood and less attended to. Would you 
practical readers put it to the test of experi. 
ment? R. 
Burlington, N. J. 


From Downing's Horticulturist, 
Culture of the Peach Tree. 


Mr. Downine,—As I deem the results of 
experiments in horticulture of more genera! 
interest than the promulgation of theories, | 
venture to send you some brief notes of my 
experience in the cultivation of the peaci 
tree. 

In your valuable standard work on fruits, 
you have, I think, proved very plainly that 
the disease of the peach tree, called the 
yellows, is caused by bad cultivation in a 
light or poor soil. I am very well convinced 
that other maladies to which this fruit tree 
is subject, are the result of the same causes. 
It is the common and popular belief, that 
the peach tree should always be planted in 
a light sandy soil; nay, that a thin sandy 
loam is the best for it, I suppose this opin- 
ion has arisen from the circumstance of the 
low price at which many tracts of land in 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, ca» 
be turned into peach orchards, and that too 
profitably. 

But it is well known, that there peach or- 
chards are short-lived, From three to five 
years is their average duration, and mos 
planters do not expect to get more than one 
or two crops of fruit from their trees. They 
then give them up as diseased or worn out, 
and plant new orchards. 

It is well known, also, that such is not 
the natural duration of the peach tree; that 
in the deep soil of the Ohio the trees bes‘ 
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~~ well from ten to twenty years: 
well ’ 

a Fy patural existence of the peach tree 

: our climate, is at least a dozen years of 

rite T gathered some years ago from 

his reasoning is, that we make a mistake 

9 this part of the Union, when we plant 

‘echards with the expectation of raising the 

yest fruit, or healthy long-lived trees on 

jight thin soil. ; 
it is my own belief, based on some little 
spservation and practice, that no soil will 
» ow the best peaches, i. e. the largest and 
fnest flavoured—except it is good wheat 
ae some land in this county of the 
-paracter usually selected for peach or- 
chards, and I have grown a limited orchard 
for many years past, with the usual success, 
| viz, tolerable fruit and short-lived trees. 
About eight years ago, after visiting a 
neighbour in the upper part of New Jersey, 
where the soil is good strong wheat land, I 
jetermined to change my plan of raising 
them altogether. I considered that we mis- 
wok the nature of this fruit tree; that it 
really requires more generous culture. 

Choosing a tolerably good field on my 
farm, I set about preparing it for an orchard. 
This was in October. It was on a fair sandy 
cam, rather light, on a subsoil of gravelly 
10am. 

My idea was to deepen and enrich the 
«il of this field before planting the trees. 
{t is not, I believe, considered well to sub- 
wil where the underlayer is gravel. But I 
made the experiment nevertheless, as it was, 
| thought, my only chance for decided suc- 
cess, 

The trees in this orchard were to be 
planted sixteen feet apart. As labour and 
manure were both of consequence to me, | 
determined to make my first experiment by 
subsoiling only half the area to be set out 
with trees, 

This I did by ploughing and thoroughly 
subsoiling straight strips across the whole 
held, eight feet wide. The subsoil plongh 
followed after the common plough, and had 
two yoke of cattle to draw it. By this 
means I loosened and stirred up the gra- 
velly substratum to the depth of sixteen 
inches; it became, also, considerably min- 
gled with the top soil. The land was in 
tolerably good order, but I had it dressed 
with a strong lime compost,—lime and peat, 
—just before the subsoiling was begun. 

The remaining strips of the field were 
simply ploughed in the common way, and 
the whole harrowed together. 
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middle of the subsoiled strips. This gave 
them a prepared surface four feet wide on 
each side, and sixteen feet in the row from 
tree to tree. 

The trees grew more vigorously the first 
season after transplanting, than I ever saw 
any do before. Here and there as I saw a 
sickly looking one, during this and the next 
two years, I immediately took it out, and 
filled re place with another of healthy 

wth. 

The result of my experiment has been 
most satisfactory. ‘The orchard is in excel- 
lent health and a good bearing state, though 
it has been in bearing now to the sixth year. 
The flavor of the peaches raised in it, is 
much finer than I have ever raised other- 
wise in the same soil. And a small orchard 
set a year since on a joining farm, in a soil 
quite like my own, but planted in the ordi- 
nary way—that is on thin light soil, unpre- 
pared, bore its two crops of fruit, then failed, 
and had to be rooted out. 

There is no doubt but my success would 
have been more complete if I had subsoiled 
the whole of the land. This I could not af- 
ford to do at the time, but those having capi- 
tal would of course do so. I remarked du- 
ring the first three years, when [ raised 
root crops in my orchard, that the growth of 
the crops was a great deal finer, and the 
yield nearly a third more on the strips that 
were prepared or subsoiled, than on those 
that were only surface ploughed. 

Your readers may draw their own conclu- 
sions. I wil] add, before finishing my letter, 
that after some little practice, I am strongly 
in favour of the mode of shortening tn the 
peach, which you have so strongly urged 
upon all cultivators of this fruit. It appears 
to me to be a great improvement upon all 
other modes of pruning the peach tree. 


Your friend, 
Bucks co., Pa., Sept., 1847. 


Smoxep Mutron.—The Editor of the 
Tennessee Farmer declares his preference 
for the ovine over the bovine or the swinish 
race. He says on his knowledge of physi- 
ology,—which none will dispute,—that a 

und of lean, tender mutton, can be pro- 
cured for half the cost of the same quantity 
of fat pork; and that it is infinitely healthier, 
in summer, especially; and that those who 
feed on it becomes more muscular, and can 
do more work on it, with more ease to them- 
selves. He knows of nothing more delicious 
than smoked mutton hams. 


To cure scratches on a horse, wash the 


I then planted the rows of trees as nearly ||legs with warm soapsuds, and then with 
«8 I could, in lines running through the|\beef brine. 
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Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Remarks on the Potatoe Disease. 


Mr. Eprror,—I send you a short paper 
on the Rot, with such remarks as have oc- 
curred to me in the course of my examina- 
tion of this important subject. We wish it to 
be understood that we offer no theory, as to 
the cause of this destructive disease, but 
confine ourselves to the simpler and modest 
duty, of finding materials for the exarina- 
tion and speculation of others better fitted 
for a study of the laws of nature. The sub- 
ject has been already sufficiently perplexed 
with the superficial opinions of persons not 
suited by their habits of mind for critical and 
accurate remark, and already too much over- 
loaded with the hasty and crude ideas of 
those who had no appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of the case. To know anything o 
those wonderful movements going on around 
us, requires something more than the mere 
observation of that which passes before us. 
To attain even a remote idea of the secret 
and mysterious movements of nature, exacts 
laborious and profound study, but to rise to 
the discovery and understanding of a cause, 
requires powers of mind with which very 
few are gifted. The disease before us has 
had nearly as many causes as it has had ob- 
servers. At one time it was honey dew, 
then a fungus, then again an insect; and 
then an unseasonable change of temperature. 
All these the philosophic mind will put aside, 
and proceed to the examination of the sub- 
ject, unbiassed, if possible, by any precon- 
ceived opinions. We believe the matter is 
now in charge of those who will give it the 
fullest and severest examination. It has 


been taken up by some of the governments 
of Europe; they have called to their aid their 
foremost men of science, and there is no 


doubt that all the resources of chemistry, 
and of every other science that can bear on 
this disease, will be immediately and tho- 
roughly put in action. It has assumed, be- 
sides its importance in the economy of na- 
tions, a political interest, that very naturally 
excites the dread of those countries whose 
population cannot extend itself; where there 
is only soil enough to cover the dead, but 
none to spare to feed the living. These old 
governments of Europe fear a collision with 
a starving people—a shock to their political 
authority—a depopulation of their domin- 
ions. This country, more fortunate and 
more flourishing, has her share in the disas- 
ter, though from the immense extent of her 
territory and a great variety of climate, she 
has little to dread from an epidemic among 
her crops; yet in proportion to the failure 
abroad, will be the pressure on the energies 
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subjects of foreign countries j : 
homes, by the usual mode of their ow, 
exchange, or she must feed them jy len 
numbers, as paupers, on her own shores 
this way, this disease in a vegetable s | 
ble as the potatoe, has risen to such te 
ance as to decide the life or death of wil 
lions, and to disturb the career of wg 
It is to be hoped then, that those en 
this interesting investigation, will be abje 
discover, not only a cause, but what is of. 
more importance, a remedy. 7 











of this disease. From a pamphlet publish¢: 
by a distinguished man of science 4 Bouton 
a portion of which was translated at the r.. 
quest of this Society, and published jn y, 


Von. Xi 
her people, as she must either feed . 


es, |, 


€Mpire. 
Saged jp 


It is not part of our duty to give a his, 
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ix. of the Farmers’ Cabinet, it appears the: 
the potatoe is liable to various diseases, by: 
that this one, known as rot, was first de. 
scribed in 1769. It made its appearance ;; 
different parts of Germany in that year, an; 
in 1783 and 17 In the present century. 
it first appeared in France and Germany, jy 
1830; from that time it has gradually gone 
on extending itself, and has at length become 
so virulent and dangerous, as to create yp). 
versal alarm. We presume that this is the 
same disease that is now ravaging parts of 
Europe, and the same we have seen in this 
country. The author of this pamphlet gives 
no one cause as producing this disease, [le 
assigns several influences that may nave as 
sist in causing it, but very properly gives n 
one, as the direct and immediate agent in its 
creation. A fungus—an insect—foggy and 
moist weather, are spoken of as probably 
having some effect in calling it forth, but 
rather as aiding, than as causing. There 
seems but one -condition generally applics- 
ble, which was the setting of cuttings, in- 
stead of the whole vegetable. With this 
exception, there does not appear any one 
condition common and uniform in this dis- 
ease. On this side of the Atlantic it is said 
to have appeared first in. Nova Scotia; in 
this part of the United States it did not show 
itself, or did not attract attention till 154. 
In that year a few farmers lost their crops. 
From that time to the present, it bas con- 
tinued among us, seriously injuring, thoug! 
not entirely destroying the crop. In parts 
of New York and New England, the disease 
has been more extensive and more active. 
One point we have been particularly desirous 
of examining; what changes of temperature 
took place at the time when the disease wes 
first indicated. We, of course, as alreacy 
mentioned, have avoided being influence: 
by any preconceived impressions of the 


agency of any one cause, but in a matter « 
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wort, it is necessary to consider al! that|jour investigation with one remarkable coin- 
us oly to affect the growth of the plantiicidence as to the prevailing nature of the 
oie examination, and there is no one ele-|/seasons in this country and in Europe. From 
_ in the whole subject of more interest]|the first appearance of this disease, the win- 
pent stance, than that of the atmospheric||ters are said to have been mild and open, 
r poe which occurred at the particular|ithe springs cold and backward, portions of 
aa the disease first appeared. From|ithe summer hot and dry, followed by a sud- 
ae evidence that we can find in this|/den change to wet and foggy weather. This 
etry and in Europe, it seems that every||certainly must not be overlooked in making 
~ aa connected with the growth of the po-|up our judgments. ‘There is no doubt that 
~ > had a remarkably flourishing appear-|isuch ungenial vicissitudes would produce a 
a up to a certain period. In England|\very unhealthy vegetation, but we cannot 
vo heland, this was in July; in this coun-||take it as the only operative cause, unless it 
we. i August. ‘That there then took place}jcould be proved that the crop was destroyed 
, sodden change in the weather, from a na-||throughout the whole country, where this 
rl and genial state, to one damp and||weather prevailed, instead of being injured 
«oy, which, no doubt, if it did not check|\in some quarters, while others escaped, 
veretation, produced a very strong predispo-||though the circumstances in each case were 
eon to disease. Whether this was the||the same. It should be borne in mind that 
«se in every quarter where the disease has||the potatoe has been always liable to disease. 
seared, we have no means of ascertain-|/The curl and the scab have in their day pre- 
ar, but it seems to have been the prevail-||vailed so extensively as to create nearly as 
7 state of the climate in those parts with))much alarm as the rot of our times. They 
syich we are the most familiar, and in which||have also occasioned nearly as much per- 
we have the most interest. Weare much)plexity to the farmer, physiologist, philan- 
selined to think, however, that although|\thropist,and philosopher, though not as much 
his may have been a very active predis-||to the politician. All kinds of causes have 
wosing cause to disease, yet that it was not the||been brought forward to account for their 
oly or the real source of the disease. What |appearance, the same as now. ‘Too little 
the crop might have been, if this atmosphe-| heat, and too much moisture; fungi, invisi- 
re change had not occurred, is a mere mat-) ble insects, the setting of too ripe tubers; 
ter of conjecture, but the alteration in the) everything that could be suggested or con- 
-haracter of the vegetation and in the growth||jectured, was at once thrown out as a cause, 
of the plant, was too sudden to be consistent! but the whole remained as deep a mystery 
with a perfectly healthy condition. Astrong)as ever. In those parts of England and 
vegetable in an advanced period of its growth| Scotland where they most prevailed, a check 
would be able to resist these vicissitudes of||was put to their ravages by a change of 
temperature, and would not, we think, so|lseed. The lowland farmer procured his 
readily and so universally give way to them. | from the cold and sterile moors of the high- 
lt seems to us to argue a delicacy in the||lands. And the English farmer from some 
eed, something feeble in that power which |district at a distance. This was the practi- 
causes the plant to germinate and continues||cal and sensible conduct of men who did not 
it in growth to its maturity. We observe| fee] the alarm of the present devastation, 
in some of the English agricultural periodi-||who did not stop to speculate as to causes, 
cus that the rot is ascribed solely to the seed |/but who saw that the best remedy was to 
employed, being that of tubers which had al-|irid themselves of a diseased vegetable, and 
feacy sprouted, either from too great a mild-)/put in its place one that was healthy. In 
ness of the winter, or from having been badly|| France, where this rot has been very gene- 
preserved through that season. Whether|(ral, the men of science appear as much at a 
ins assertion could be true, so far as respects||loss to assign a cause, as in England or in 
verly all Ireland, large parts of England,||this country. They have brought forward 
tol considerable portions of the continent ||in turn, the same series of causes that we 
of Europe, we have no means of knowing ;||have heard of here, with one additional new 
wt it seems, though a very plausible cause, |/one, that of a strong wind. Though they 
/*t not sufficiently comprehensive to be uni-||have failed so far in discovering any satis- 
‘ersally applicable, and we are very sure||factory source of the malady, they have, 
“at few farmers in this country would allow||with great scientific skill and nicety ana- 
* to be any reason at all for the rot reach-||lyzed all its effects. But it would be of no 
‘z their fields. In collecting every fact and||interest to report these, as they have as yet 
“rcumstance, whether from earth or air,||led to no uniform conclasion. Each of the 
“could bear at all on this mysterious sub-|\gentlemen engaged in these analyses has 

~ We have been struck in the progress of| thrown out his conjecture, but these seem 
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~ anywhere else, in certain practical experi- 


90 Remarks on the Potatoe Disease. 


little more than the indulging freedom o 
thought and speculation, in a matter where 
nature baffles us with her usual variety of 
strange and various action. They have, 
however, proceeded further, we believe, than 





ments of an important character, whose ob- 
ject was to prove how far the potatoe, in dif- 
ferent states of the rot, could be employed as 
food for men or animals, without the chance 
of producing some of those dangerous epi- 
demics that have occasionally arisen from 
the use of diseased vegetables. That which 
ravaged the south of France many years 
ago, from the use of the ergot of rye as food, 
was a strong evidence of the hazard that 
was run in employing vegetables in a state 
of disease. All the experiments showed, 
however, that there was no risk from the 
potatoe. It fattened sheep, and it was eaten 
cooked in the usual way, and the water in 
which it was boiled drank with impunity. 
We can hardly conceive this to have been 
done, when the vegetable was in the last 
degree of putrefaction. It would not then 
have been a potatoe, or what we usually 
call such, but a mass of matter, disorganized 
by disease, and utterly incapable of affording 
nourishment, though it might not affect health 
or life. 

One thing is suggested by this statement, 
that may be of practical utility, whether if 
the crop were removed from the ground on 
the first appearance of the disease, a large 
part of it might not be saved. This could 
only take place when the tubers were some- 
what advanced towards maturity, and is 
more likely to be possible with those planted 
early, than the late. But the first, all ac- 
counts seem to agree, are less exposed to 
the attack of this disease than the others—it 
does not appear invariably to be so, but gen- 
erally. The mowing of the stems at the 
first moment of their turning black, which 
has been recommended, and said, in some 
reports, to have been practised with success, 
would, we should suppose, have the same 
effect as removing from the ground; all sup- 
port and all connection with the atmosphere 
being cut away, the vegetable would neces- 


sarily cease to grow, and the progress of 


disease be at the same time arrested. From 
the examinations made in France, it seems 
that the slow or rapid progress of the dis- 
ease depends very much on the thinness or 
thickness of the skin, or in other words, as 
the disease is conveyed by the stem to the 
tuber, its course will be more or less rapid, 
in proportion to the strength of the material 
awenen which it has to make itsway. This 
may a reason why some varieties are 
more liable to the attack and ravages of the 














































rot than others, which a 

be the case in Europe ait ia this 
Here the Mercers are said to have 
more seriously affected than any other ;, 
the farm of the writer, a ot 
from the State of Maine, 
only been planted one year in this ¢ 
were equally injured with the Merce 
These are, however, some of those ~~ 
that are often found to contradict every a 
eral statement, and which we can only . 


mount, by taking the tendency of the wh. 
evidence. _ 


been able to make, it appears to the write 
that the source of this rot may be consider: 
as depending on the condition of the sec: 
and the state of the atmosphere, the ons 
possessing a delicacy and liability to disease 
and the other by its ungenial nature, deye'. 
oping them. If we could be entirely satis. 
fied that the disease in the tubers arpe 
solely from the diseased condition of thp 
stem, and that this was owing to atmosphe. 
ric changes alone, then the cause might be 
considered as determined, and the whole 
matter would be nothing more than a ques 
tion as to when these influences would cease. 
But there are many instances recorded, in 
which the tubers were diseased, while the 
stem and leaves remained fresh and green, 
and in such cases we are compelled to re- 
gard the tuber, as from some cause, being in 
an unhealthy or delicate state. But notwith- 
standing the strength of the argument in 
favour of these atmospheric changes being 
the source of the disease, and they certain!y 
seem the most plausible way of accounting 
for it, yet we cannot bring ourselves to a 
sent to it in its full force, but think that they 
rather tended to develope disease in a vege- 
table already made delicate and predisposec 
to morbid action. In Sweden, where the 
rot existed, instead of these ungenial vice 
situdes of temperature, the summer was re- 
markably dry; and in parts of South Americ, 
near the original home of the potatoe, a di= 
ease that on examination seems identical’; 
the same with that prevailing here, 1s not 8! 
all uncommon. The fungi, insects, &c., 0b 
served in the tubers, we regard not as the 
original source of disease, but as some © 





rs uniformly bo 
Country 
been 
variety brongy: 
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limate, 


After as full an examination as we have 












































one 


those means nature uses to bring about those 
changes and transformations that are ince» 
santly going on in matter. 

A. L. Evwys. 


Philadelphia, Oct. Sth, 1847. 





Waeat, oats, rye, Indian corn, oe 
hay and tobacco, are raised in every © 
end territory in the Union. 





Memoranda on Pears. 


+ Tat LATE SAMUEL 6. PERKINS, BOSTON. 
' 


ops by your horticultaral journal, that 
: invite discussion on the comparative 
* of different kinds of fruit, particularly 
roa the best mode of settling or estab- 
hs s useful and correct nomenclature. 
Tue cuestion has frequently been asked 
by gantlemen who are beginning to cul- 
vate fraits, “ Which Is the best pear?” and 
there is no such thing as answering this) 
* son directly, | have answered that I 
1) not tell, as it depended on so many 
segmstances of which I could not be sup- 
od tohave any knowledge. 
in the first place, there are Summer, Au- 
», and Winter pears, and each season 
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ten fruit. Suppose it to be true, that it has 
slightly the taste of an incipent state of de- 
cay, is it to be condemned entirely on that 
account? The Medlar, which is one of the 
apple and pear tribe, was formerly raised in 
England in considerable quantities, but was 
never eaten until rotted under ground. Is 
it not then assuming too much to put a fruit 
down merely because it has a rotten flavor? 
Who shall decide upon this question, where 
tastes vary as much in regard to the flavor 
of the fruit as it does as to the human coun- 
tenance t 

The best pear must depend on the use to 
which you mean to apply it; if for your 
own eating, that which suits your own pa- 
Jate most exactly, is the best; if for profit, 
that which will bring the most money in the 


ls for fruit of totally different properties. || market, is to be preferred. 


seq there are as many different tastes al- 


In some places, fruit that is in an incip- 


ost, as there are men; some like a sweet, ||ient state of decay is to be preferred to that 
scious, and aromatic fruit, as the Seckel;/| which is sound, as may be seen by the fol- 
‘sors like better the spirited, delicate and || lowing fact: 


Jolcious flavor of the St. Ghislain. Then| 
so have many that prefer the Gansel’s—or| 
Rrcas—Bergamot, and other pears of that) 
neh delicious flavor, without being too sweet | 
« too spirited. The White Doyenneé [or 
&. Michael] has always been a decided fa- 
jorite with many when in perfection, and 
the Louise bonne de Jersey is esteemed in- 
frior to none of the autumn fruits. 
But the pear most esteemed in our mar- 
vet is, | believe—when you speak of sum- 
mer and autum fruits—the pear commonly 
inown as the Bartlett. This pear, a wild. 
ng of 1770, in Berkshire, Great Britain, 
was sent or brought from England to this 
cwntry by Mr. James Carter, in 1796 or 
1797, for his partner, Mr. T. Brewer, who 
panted it in his grounds at Roxbury, under 
the name of the Williams’ Bon Chretien, or 
woperly, Good Christian, by which name it 
was then and is now known in England, 
woere it is rated as second quality at Chis- 
"ck, a8 appears by the catalogue of their 
gudener, Mr. Thompson. Here it got the 
ume of Bartlett from the present owner of 
te Brewer estate, who, not knowing its 
oper name, allowed it to be called by his 
vo. In France it is known as the Wil- 
“ams pear (Poire Guillaume) where I think 
‘8 rated still lower than in England. Now 
"ny cultivators and fruit loving gentlemen 
‘teem this pear above all others, and as it 
~~ high in the market, those who 
mane fruit to sell may well esteem it highly, 
“st some gentlemen who esteem fruit in 
“portion as it suits their palate, are prone 
> consider it of inferior quality; although 
"'s very large, and very handsome, and 
~? jutey, But they say it tastes like rot- 





In the autumn of 1843, I was at Honfleur 
in France, in the neighbourhood of which 
place, I saw several women mounted on 
donkeys, going, as they told me, to market 
with fruit. On being asked, what kind! 
Pears, was the answer. What kind of 
pearst The Messire Jean, was the reply. 
As this pear was a great favourite with me, 
when I was able to bite thréugh its hard 
sides,—for it is the extreme and the perfec- 
tion of the breaking pears, as the Brown 
Beurré is the extreme and the perfection of 
the soft-flesh or buttery pears. I gave the 
woman a small piece of money, and asked 


the amount in pears. With this request she: 


complied, by giving me a number of these 
fruit, which I found were all rotten. On 
asking her in an angry tone, why she gave 
mg a parcel of worthless, rotten fruit, she 
laughed in my face, and said, “* You joke, I 
believe,” and told me I must be a green one, 
indeed, not to know that this pear was al- 
ways rotted before it was eaten. “The 
pears,” said she, “are in perfection, and if 
you are so ignorant as not to know what is 
good, it is no fault of mine, so good morn- 
ing to you,” and off she drove, leaving me 
to swallow the imposition as I considered it, 
or the joke as she did, or the pears them- 
selves, as I thought best. 

But we have a great variety, out of which 
a selection may be made, to gratify every 
taste, some of which varieties we will now 
enumerate. 

Those pears that are considered as sum- 
mer pears, are Madeline, Harvard, Jargo- 
nelle, Green Chisel, Muscat Robert, Blan- 
quet 4 longue queve, France Rea! d’été, se- 
veral of the Bergamots, such as the Red 
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and the Summer; also the Catharines, or 
Rouaselets, or what are commonly called 
the Summer Caten or Catern, and the 
Rousseline. Many of these are esteemed 
and valuable fruits, when raised for the use 
of the cultivator and his family. If I were 
called upon to select six of the finest sum-|| Among the new or Belgian pears, tj 
mer pears for a private garden in the coun-)|ripen later in winter, those most] rs Chat 
: : ’ ostiy esteemed 
try, | should name the Madeline, the Har-|\are the Winter Nelis, the Glout Mor 
vard, the Jargonelle, Summer Franc Real,| Beurré d’Aremberg, and Easter Beans. 
and Red Bergamot. Although the St. Germain, the y;, 
_Among the autumn pears, there are, be-|\louse, the Winter Colmar, and C 
sides those above mentioned, the Dix, a! are no longer cultivated in the open count 
wilding of Boston, inferior to none other, if) near the sea-board, yet they still may be 
all its valuable properties be considered. Injjand are raised in towns, as in Boston, i, 
appearance, form, flesh and size, together)/perfection, and may be in other cities, w), ~ 
with its fine texture and delicate flavor, it||they find that protection which th 
resembles the St. Germain, and is, as an! country does not afford them in New Eng. 
autumn pear, what the St. Germain, when) land. Of these, the most valuable is the 
in perfection, is a3 a winter pear, the most |St. Germain, which fruit possesses more of 
valuable species with which we are ac-| the useful and valuable qualities which we 
quainted, \|require, than any other of the winter sorts: 
The Brown Beurré is another pear, per-| as it begins to ripen in January, and contin. 
fecting in October, of superior merit, but it|\ues, if properly taken care of, into March 
does not last long enough to give it the|\and April, while it possesses the excellent 
value of the Dix. itexture of the buttery sorts, and is among 
‘The Beurré Diel [on quince stocks] is) the finest flavored of the pear tribe. : 
another pear of distinguished merit, if it be} But as I have said before, this decides no 
properly treated, and kept till it be entirely||thing; for my taste may, and would perhaps, 
ripe, and will be more and more esteemed) be condemned by well informed gardeners, 
as it is more known. In fact, on this subject of taste in the flavor 
The Marie Louise and Josephine, arejjof fruits, I have long since become con- 
both excellent, as are the Verte Longue, ivinced, that no one can judge for all others; 
the Capiaumont, the Sylvanche Vert, the \as I once had aractical evidence of its ex- 
Urbanist and Duchesse d’Angouléme. Svtsapilbnates deviation from what I had thought 
But the autumn pear, under the name of!an established rule. 
Van Mons’ Leon le Clerc, which has lately| Being in Boston market in the autumn, | 
-been brought into notice, has a great mite em with several other persons, looking 





Vot. XI. 

As regards the winter . 
leon and Passe Colmar ee _ 
as belonging to this class, alth 
sometimes ripen in November, 
kept till late in December with 
These are both excellent fruits. 
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tation in England, whence it was imported|\over some baskets of peaches and pears at 
a few years since. I have had this fruit inj|one of the fruit. and vegetable stalls. Pre- 
bearing two or three years, and have found |sently a sailor entered, and the fruiter offered 
it very good, but not equal to the account| him a choice of his fine fruit, by calling his 
given of it by Mr. Loudon in his Horticultu-||attention to his fine water melons and musk 
ral Journal. I prefer the Dix pear to it, al-|) melons, and apples and pears, peaches and 
though the Dix is not so large or so hand-||plums, of which he had an abundant supply. 
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some; but it continues in eating longer, and 
when well ripened, has, to my taste, a better 
or more agreeable flavor. 

Besides the above, there are several other 
kinds of autumn pears that deserve atten- 
tion, such as the Beurré Portugal, the Figue 
d’Amiens,, the Beurré Bronzé, the Vicar o 
Winkfield, Wilkinson, and others of equal 
value. 

And among autumn pears, were I to se- 
lect, I should name the Dix, the St. Ghis- 
lain, Gansel’s Bergamot, Beurré Diel, Seck- 
el, Marie Louise, White Doyenné (or St. 
Michael,) Isambert, Louise bonne de Jersey, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, Van Mons’ Leon 
le Clerc, and Urbaniste. 





But Jack turned up his nose at all these, 
and fixing his eye upon a green cucumber, 
he exclaimed, * None of these for me, a cu- 
cumber for my money!” and applying the 
action to the word, he seized upon one 0! 
them, and clapping the bitter end into his 
mouth, he ate away upon it till the tears 
ran out of his eyes, and he was almost suffc- 
cated by the hasty and greedy manner that 
he swallowed it. The bystanders looked « 
him with astonishment, expecting to see him 
choke; at length, however, he cleared h's 


throat sufficiently to give utterance to his 
man who s 
delighted and di+ 


“Tf you 


words, when looking at a 
fore him, watching his 
torted countenance, he exclaimed, 
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gr oe i the first I have 
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the conclusion that carbonaceous matters: 
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| believe 








































I his yoar!”'=— Downing’s Horticultu-||thus applied in a raw state, have proved 
paed this J very beneficial upom barren silicious soils, 
Gia fe which afterwards, by judicious management, 
Lime. were rendered capable of bearing crops of 

the Farmers’ Club, and communicated to cereals, with advantage. But it is also re- 

of etoparmer and Mechanic for publication. markable that most of the same accounts 


came to the same following conclusion, that, 
“The expense of reducing limestone to pow- 
der, would probably prohibit its extensive 
use in that state.” Now, this objection 
might be well founded “ Long time ago,” 
but now, machinists have made such astun- 
ishing progress with their ingenious inven- 
tions, that it would indeed be doing injustice 
to them, to suppose that they cannot find means 
of crushing raw limestone into a coarse pow- 
der,—for the same costs incurred now by 
the operations of kiln burning and water 
slacking, I, for one, say that it can be done: 
so that, assuming this to be a fact, for the 
sake of the argument, the simple question 
remaining is, “* Would it be more judicious 
to apply raw limestone pulverized, than the 
same stone burnt and slacked on the poor 
soils of Long Island?” 

If it is true that the burnt lime,—that is 
to say, limestone deprived of its carbonic 
acid,—does not benefit the soil, until it has 
reabsorbed from the atmosphere the greater 
part of the carbonic acid which it has lost 
by burning, and has thus returned to the 
state of a carbonate again, then indeed, it 
would appear that these operations of burn- 
ing and slacking, were mere contrivances 
to reduce the stone into powder; and that 
the raw stone reduced to powder, ought to 
claim the preference, as affording at once a 
larger proportion of carbon. 

It may be objected that the raw stone 
would undergo a slower disintegration and 
decomposition, and not act so immediately 
as a manure: but if long duration, and even 
permanency in the improvement of the soil, 
are the objects in view, a slow disintegra- 
tion should not be an objection. There 
would always be a sufficient proportion of 
the crushed stone in minute particles, for 
immediate action. 

But, sir, I do not wish to trouble you any 
longer with a discussion which can be car- 
ried on, and perhaps has already been so, by 
much more able men. My principal object 
in addressing you, is to draw attention, and 
to make it known, in proper quarters, that, 
in case the farmers and land owners of Long 
Island should wish to give a fair and exten- 
sive trial to the raw pulverized limestone, I 
think it could be furnished to almost any 
quantity, and of various qualities—some of 
it is almost pure carbonate of lime,—from 
this place and vicinity, and at prices which 


Rundout, Aug. 10th, 1847. 
Henry Metres, Esq., 


ic wvtary of the Farmers’ Club. 

Deak Sin,—Seeing by the accounts o 

late excursion of the American Insti- 

~» over part of Long Island, that much at- 
ion is just now paid to that important 
"on of the State; and supposing that in 
-» meetings and conversations of so many 
empetent men, brought together on the oc- 
eons, many suggestions have been made 
wnproving the natural soil of the Island : 
mit me to trouble you with the following 
sgiries, to wit: 
ist. Has the use of lime been recom- 
I 


If so, in what state should it be ap- 


















pend 
2nd. 
ied ! 
‘and this brings me to a question I have 
b4en thought of putting before the Farmers’ 
(lod, if it has not already been a subject of 
scussion among its members, namely: 

«Would not coarsely pulverized raw car- 
jonate of lime, mixed up with a soil de- 
onved of the lime principle, be a more per- 
manent way of improving such soil, than 
the same stone used in the ordinary way, 
fier burning and slacking with water, as 
itis most generally done now ?” 

This is a very old question. If we open 
the books, we find many valuable papers 
written on the subject, which leads to the 
wlief, that in many cases, raw limestone 
mght to be preferred; and it is remarkable 
tat most all the accounts given, of direct 
ux judiciously conducted experiments,— 
me of them of many years continuance, 
wth in England and this country—agree in 





‘We should rather incline. to call this an instance 

the sailor's coarse appetite, than his taste. Indeed, 
» word is so much misapplied as the latter. We con- 
wer a taste, by which we mean a nice sense of dis- 
"eration, as the result of good natural organization, 
reed to a familiar acquaintance with a great variety 
" Woe different objects on which the taste is to be ex 
‘wed. Thus no man could be said to have a fine taste, 
“petares, who had never seen anything better than 
& caubs of a village sign painter. To go lower, we 
‘weve M. Soyer would not give a person credit for 
*) laste in cookery, who had never eaten anything 
“set “ plain boiled and roasted ;” and we should cer- 
“n'y deny any one the right to claim a taste in fruits 


“© Ges not know by heart, at least all the finest 
“ssdard varieties. —Ep. 
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94 House-feeding Sheep. 


, clea __ Vou. Xy 
could not be objectionable, considering thel| grating. A receptacle of thee a= 
object to be obtained. — requires emptying about aoerte rea or 

I am very respectfully, sir, The sheep stand back to back, with Qn in 
val between the rows suffici ay 
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our obedient servant, ent to allow Ma sexit* 
G. S&S Guzsarp. Sete for feeding and for carrying we at 
e manure, to pass freely through the b ay 


and this passage is laid so fa — 
ion the gratings as to admit io i 
rop in the path being sw a 
— tanks on alter ioe PE into the 
he whole of the openings jn . 

are secured b deities which in hy 
ther are cl entirely at night, and whie 
are opened, more or less, according to “ 
weather, during the day. : 
Gypsum is occasionally scattered 4) 
the paths, and swept into the tanks: ana, 
the absence of gypsum, peat or other yor. 
we ash, which we find answer a good pur. 
So essential do I consider warmth, tha: 
I were in a coal country [ should be incline: 
to regulate the heat of my ox and sheep 
houses as we do that of our conservatories 
by artificial heat; and I think it probable 
that the feeder would be repaid by glazing 
the openings left for light. - 
My sheep are generally very healthy, anj 
thrive fast; but in this respect they differ 
very much. In some very rare instances 
individuals have gained a pound a day live 
weight. In many instances the average 
gain, upon a large number, has exceeded 
three pounds a head per week; but the more 
general average is about two and a } 
pounds. ‘It is obvious that the breed ani 
quality of the sheep, the age, the sex, the 
season, the weather, the food, are all i» 
volved in this question. And so in refer 
ence to thestime occupied in making out 
the sheep for the butcher. Upon this pomt 
it is enough for me to say that the advan'age 
of stall feeding over the open fold is im 
mense; and it will be, of course, greater or 
less in proportion as the farm is one in whict 
the soil and the exposure are more or les 
favourable to the well-doing of stock, an 
to the feeding off the turnip crop. _ | 
The manure is of first-rate quality, an 
especially valuable for the drill; not inie 
rior, as I think, to the best guano, made ss 
it is under cover, and containing as it doe 
all the chemical properties of the urine, ® 
admixture with the solid manure. My usu= 
custom has hitherto been to use it with the 
addition of some bone, either in the m¥ 
state, or recently in that of superphosphate 
I may add that under this system the growt 
of wool is very rapid, fully corresponding 
that of the carcass. m 
I have thus told you everything wh 
occurs to me as useful to be known by thos 


From the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
Hlouse-feeding Sheep. 


I nave two houses for feeding sheep, the 
one containing 140 stalls, and the other 150. 
My system has been now several years in 
operation, and answers my fullest expecta- 
tions. 

The great principle upon which I relied 
when I commenced it, was that safe and 
certain one, that in proportion as an anima! 
is kept warm, clean, well fed,—in other 
words, comfortable in every respect,—it will 
improve in flesh and in fat, and will be likely 
to repay the attention of the feeder. This 
principle had been safely applied to other 
animals—to the ox, the swine, the horse, the 
deg—to many of the wild animals—and, 
what furnished a still stronger illustration, 
to birds—for the careful housewife invaria- 
bly coops her poultry. The ordinary process 
of reasoning assured me that the same causes 
which were operative upon other animals, 
would be as certainly operative upon the 
sheep, and the result has fully justified the 
opinion. 

My sheep are confined in stalls, the dimen- 
sions of which I need not give, because it is 
obvious that they must be regulated by the 
ordinary size of the breed to which they are 
to be appropriated. It is enough to say that 
they should not be so large as to enable the 
animal to turn round and dirty the trough. 
Each sheep is confined by a leathern collar, 
attached to a slight chain, of the size of a 
smal! dog chain, furnished with a couple o 
swivels, sufficiently long to secure comfort 
to the animal, but not long enough to hang 
back beyond the division of his stall, and to 
interfere with his neighbour. At the head 
of each sheep is a trough, for the purpose o 
holding turnips, at one end of which is a 
division for chaff, bruised corn, linseed-cake, 
or other food of the kind. Above the trough 
is a small rack for vetches, clover, or other 
long food. 

In one of my houses a smal! cast-iron 
water trough is appropriated to every two 
sheep, the entire number of troughs me 
laid upon a level, and supplied from a tan 
furnished with a ball-cock. 

Under each row of animals is a recepta- 
cle for the manure, formed of brick laid in 
cement. It is about two feet deep, and as 
much in breadth, and is covered by an oaken 
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Ricwarp Simeon. 


y wish to carry into effect my method!| 1808 
‘eel wo 
son, Isle of Wight, Feb. 22nd. 
w. C. SPOONER, Esq. 


Flour and Wheat.—Royal Ag. Society of England. 



















now before the public the de- 
aed methods of shed-feeding sheep) 
ae evstem of box or pen-feedin adopted| 
Mr. Huxtable, the method of stall-feeding| 
ticed by Sir Richard Simeon, Bart., and 
olan of having movable houses in the! 
nip field recommended by other gentle- 
. Fach system seems to have peculiar 
vantages as well as disadvantages, but all 
ree in the economical manufacture and 
- onditure of the manure. 
iy W. C. Spooner. 





Flour and Wheat. 


we take the following very interesting table from 
iate,sumber of the Pa. Enquirer. It would appear 
not we sent away last year more flour than we had 
ver done before: nearly twice as much as in 1845, 
| .. more than four times as much wheat as in 1845. 
+e fact in the table strikes us as remarkable: it 
os that in 1793, we exported more wheat than in 
sy subsequent year except 1840 and ‘46—and consi- 
rably more than an average amount of flour for the 
wet ST years. The increase of population keeps up 
th the increased production that is the combined re- 
of improved agriculture and extended fields.—Ep. 


Tur following valuable table, showing the 
gorts of flour and wheat from the United 
utes, since 1790, was originally prepared 
for the Commercial List of this city, and 
peared in that Journal several years in 
cession prior to 1842-43; since which 
nme the table has been completed by an- 
her hand. 

Export of wheat and flour from the United 
Biates : 


Bushels of Wheat Barrels of Flour 


exported. exported. 
179) 1,124,458 623 
1791 1,018,339 619,681 
1792 853,790 824 464 
1793 1,450,575 1,074,639 
1794 698,797 846,010 
1795 141,273 687,369 
1796 31,226 725,194 
1197 15,655 515,633 
1798 15,021 567,558 
1799 10,056 519,265 
1800 96,853 653,052 
1801 239,929 1,102,444 
1802 22(),281 1,156,248 
1803 686,415 1,311,853 
184 127,024 810,008 
1805 18,041 777,513 
1806 86,784 782,724 
107 776,814 1,249,819 


9 

87,330 263,813 

393,889 846,247 

1810 325,924 798,431 
1811 216,833 1,445,012 
1812 53,832 1,443,492 
1813 288,535 ‘1,260,942 
1814 193,274 
1815 17,634 862,739 
1816 62,321 729,053 
1817 96,407 —_—‘1,479,198 
1818 196,808 1,157,697 
1819 82,065 750,660 
1820 22,137. —«-1,177,032 
1821 25,821 1,056,119 
1822 4,418 827,865 
1823 4,272 756,702 
1824 20,373 996,792 
1825 17,990 813,906 
1826 45,166 857,820 
1827 29,182 868,490 
1828 8,906 860,809 
1829 4,007 37,385 
1830 45,289 1,227,434 
1831 408,910 1,806,529 
1832 88,304 864,919 
1833 32,421 955,768 
1834 36,948 835,352 
1835 47,762 779,396 
1836 2,062 505,400 
1837 17,303 318,719 
1838 6,291 448,161 
1839 96,325 923,151 
1840 1,720,860 ‘1,897,501 
1841 868,585 1,515,817 
1842 817,958 1,283,602 
1843* 311,685 841,474 
1844 558,917 —«1,438,574 
1845 389,716 —:1,195,230 
1846 1,613,795 2,289,476 
16,661,312 54,358,088 


By the above table it appears that the 
total exports of wheat from the United 
States during the 57 years from 1790 to 
1846 inclusive, were 16,661,312 bushels, and 
of flour 54,358,088 barrels. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, 

Hep its Annual Exhibition the present 
season at Northampton, from the 20th to the 
23rd of July, inclusive. The show of ani- 
mals was considered equal to any former 
one. The Short-horn, Hereford, and Devon 
cattle in particular, are spoken of as being 
uncommonly fine. The prizes for the two 
best Short-horn bulls, were awarded to John 
Parkinson, of Ley-fields, near Newark, and 
William Smith, of West-Rasen; for the best 


* Nine months, the termination of the fiscal year 
being changed from September to June. 
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96 Saxony Sheep. Vor. XI 
Short-horn cow, to Richard Booth, of War-| jenging to the Elector, under the care 
laby, near Northallerton. The prizes for|Spanish shepherds. So much ienportane 
the two best Hereford bulls, were awarded was attached to the experiment, 
to Samuel Aston, of Lynch Court, Leomin-'| then considered, that a commis 
ster, and George Pitt, of Wellington, near|| pointed to superintend the affairs of the 
Hereford; for the best Hereford cow, to Wm.||tablishment; and it was made its dyt 
Abbott, of Glinton, near Peterborough. The)|diffuse information in relation to the _ 
prizes for the two best Devon bulls, were |agement of the new breed; to dispose of the 
awarded to Thomas Bond, of Bishops’ Lyd-| surplus rams at prices which would place 
iard, and the Duke of Manchester, Kimbol-||them within the reach of all holders f 
ton castle. In Leicester sheep, the two ‘sheep; and ee explaining the Supe. 
prizes for rams in class 1, were awarded to) rior value of the Merinos, to induce the 
I’. E. Pawlett, of Beeston; the first prize in||Saxon farmers to cross them with their na. 
class 2, to Robert Smith, of Burley-on-the-||tive breeds. Popular prejudice, however 
Hill, near Oakham; for ewes to Wm. San-||was strong against them, and this Was 
day, of Holme Pierrepont, and Robert Smith.||heightened by the ravages of the scab 
In South Downs, Jonas Webb, of ee aoe had been introduced with them from 
John Harris, of Hinton; and the ~sap har a and eae proved a destructive 
Manchester, obtained the prizes. In Cots-|| before it was finally eradicated. But wher 
wolds, Charles Large, of Broadwell, near) it became apparent that the Merino, to fa 
Lecdale, was the principal prize taker. All|/from degenerating, had improved” in the 
these prizes were from 20 to 50 covereigns:| quality of its wool, in Saxony, “the wise 
This Society has upwards of 7,000 mem- and patriotic efforts of the Elector began to 
bers. During the first day of the exhibition, || reap their merited success, and a revolution 
1,336 visitors entered the yards; the second _ ne in popular sentiment. The cal! 
day, 2,738; and the third day, 22,090. At)|for rams became so great that the Govern. 
the dinner of the Society, the Ear! of Chi-|;}ment resolved on a oo Importation, to en- 
chester proposed the health of our Minister,||able them more effectually to meet it, and 
Mr. Bancroft, to which the latter replied in||to improve still farther the stock already ob- 
an eloquent speech, which was received with/|tained. For this purpose an individual, con- 
great applause. In allusion to the remark ‘sidered one of the best judges of sheep in Mivert 
of Earl C. that Britain and the United States} Saxony, was dispatched to Spain in 1777, iipshi 
might “long remain in terms of brother-| with orders to select three hundred. For Hath 
hood,” Mr. Bancroft said : some reason, probably because he expéd- bic 
“1 respond fully, and in the name of every||enced difficulty in obtaining a greater num- 
American, in the wish that has been uttered, \ber presenting all the qualifications he 
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that peace may be continued forever, (cheers) | sought, he returned with buat one hundred ba 
nay, rather let us hope that the relations be-|}and ten. They were from nearly all the gist 
tween our countries, the international intel-|| different flocks of Spain, but principally the Hapa 
ligence betwixt us, may lead to such inti-||Escurial—and were considered decidedly it 
mate relations that the very thought of the||superior to the first importation. In add Hip%o 


disturbance of peace may be dismissed from||tion to the establishment at Stolpen, already 
our minds, and that it may seem a vain, un-||founded, others were now commenced at % 
necessary, and a useless prayer to pray that||Rennersdorf, Lohmen, &c.; schools were 
peace may be perpetual (cheers). This,|/established for the education of shepherds, 
gentlemen, is uttered from my heart, and||publications were distributed by the com- 
every one of my countrymen will, I am sure,||mnissioners to throw information on the sub 
respond to it. I beg to renew my expres-||ject before the people; and the Crown ten- 
sions of gratitude for your kindness to me|\ants, it is said, were each required to pur- 

on this occasion, and to offer my fervent||chase a certain number of the sheep.” 

prayers for the prosperity of the farmers of|| “The first importation of Saxony sheep 
England.” (loud cheers.)—Cultivator. into the United States was made by Mr. 3 

Samuel Henshaw, a merchant of Boston, s a 

the instance of Col. James Shepherd, o! 
Northampton. They were but six or seven 





Saxony Sheep. 


“In the year 1765, Augustus Frederick,||in number. In 1824, Messrs. G. & 'T. Searle, 
Elector of Saxony, obtained permission from||of Boston, imported seventy-seven os 
the Spanish Court to import two hundred||sheep. They were selected and eee 
Merinos, selected from the choicest flocks o ws Mr. Kretchman, a eT, 
Spain. They were chosen principally from||above firm, residing in Leipsic, and sb! . 
the Escurial flock, and on their arrival in|jat Bremen on board the American , = 
Saxony, were placed on a private estate be-||Velocity. I was engaged to take charge © 
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tye sheep 00 the passage, and I also shipped|! were sheep having no pretensions to purity 


on my own account. I am sorry to say||of blood. In 1827, the same individuals 
Te wy See one-third of the sheep pur- ected out another cargo. These were se- 
y 































“ retchman—who shared profit||lected exclusively from grade flocks of low 
ed 1088 in the undertaking,—were not pure|'character. On the same year the Messrs. 
yooded sheep. The cargo were sold at||Searle made their last importation, consist- 
yoction at Brooklyn, as ‘pure-blooded elec-||ing of 182 sheep. Of these I know little. 
wa} Saxons,’ and thus unfortunately in the|| My friends in Germany wrote me that they 
ery outset the pure and impure became ir-|| were like their other importations, a mixture 
aqocably mixed. But [ feel the greatest|\of pure and impure blooded sheep. It is 
ertainty that the Messrs. Searle intended}\due, however, to the Messrs. Searle to say 
.. pport none but the pure stock—the fault||that, as a whole, their importations gvere 
” with Kretchman. In the fall of 1824, I |much better than any other made into Bos- 
tered intoan arrangement with the Messrs. || ton. 
Ste to return to Saxony, and purchase in|} “I will now turn your attention to the 
wenection with Kretchman, from 160 to||importations made into other ports. In 1825, 
4 Electoral sheep. I was detained at sea || thirteen Saxons arrived in Portsmouth. They 
even weeks, which gave rise to the belief|| were miserable creatures. In 1826, one hun- 
‘st |was shipwrecked and lost. When Ij\dred and ninety-one sheep arrived in New 
cally arrived, the sheep had been already |} York, per brig William, on German account. 
ight by Kretchman. On being informed |} A portion of these were well descended and 
4 what the purchase consisted, I protested || valuable animals, the rest were grade sheep. 
ninst taking them to America, and insisted ||In June the same year, the brig Louisa 
» 4 better selection, but to no purpose. A/||brought out one hundred and seventy-three 
ssrre| ensued between us, and Kretchman||on German account. Not more than one- 
wen went so far as to engage another to/||third of them had the least pretensions to 
uke charge of the sheep on their passage. || purity of blood. Next we find one hundred 
¥y friends interposing, I was finally induced |/and fifty-eight shipped at Bremen, on Ger- 
take charge of them. ‘The number ship-||man account. Some were diseased before 
pei wasone hundred and sixty-seven, fifteen || they left Bremen, and I am happy to state 
pf which perished on the passage. They ||that twenty-two died before their arrival in 
resold at Brighton, some of them going||New York. All I intend to say of them is, 
high as from $400 to $450. A portion of||that they were a most curious and motley 
: importation consisted of grade sheep, ||mess of wretched animals. The next cargo 
vich sold as high as the pure-bloods, for||imported arrived in the ong Maria Eliza- 
he American purchasers could not know/||beth, under my own care. They were one 
the difference. It may be readily imagined || hundred and sixty-five in number, belonging 
tat an inducement the Brighton sale held|\to myself and F. Gebhard, of New York. 
wit to speculation, both in this country and||These sheep cost me $65 a head, when 
‘uxony. The German newspapers teemed|jlanded in New York. They sold at an 
ith advertisements of sheep for sale, headed ||average of #50 a head, thus sinking about 
bood for the American Market;’ and these || $2,400! I need not say that they were ex- 
veep, in many instances, were actually /||clusively of pure blood. A cargo of eighty- 
ght up for the American market at $5,|\one arrived soon after, but I know nothing 
or $10 a head, when the pure-bloods/|| of their + ts The next importation con- 
wld not be purchased at from less than||sisted of one hundred eighty-four, on Ger- 
) to $40. In 1886, Messrs. Searle im-|;man account, per brig Warren. With a 
pred three cargoes, amounting in the ag-||few exceptions they were pure-blooded and 
perite to 513 sheep. They were of about||good sheep. We next have an importation 
same character with their prior importa-||of two hundred by the Bremen ship Louisa. 
es, in the main good, but mixed with some ||They were commonly called the ‘stop sale 
‘esheep, On the same year a cargo of||sheep.’ They were of the most miserable 
‘| arrived, on German account, Emil Bach, ||character, some of them being hardly half 
‘ Leipsic, supercargo, A few were good||grade sheep. The ship Phebe Ann brought 
ep and of pure blood; but taken as a lot||one hundred and twenty sheep, of which I 
) were miserable. The owners sunk/|/know little; and sixty were landed at Phila- 

' $3,000. Next came a cargo of 210/\delphia, with the character of which I am 
German account; Wasmuss and Multer, || unacquainted. roe | determined to settle 
ets, The whole cost of these was about/||in America, I returned to Saxony, and spent 
135, in Germany. With the exception||the winter of 1826-7, in visiting and exam- 
‘emall number, procured to make a flou-||ining many flocks. I selected one hundred 
“08 in their advertisements of sale, they||and fifteen from the celebrated flock of Ma- 
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chera, embarked on board the ship Albion,|jof its mines, are the materia} ans whic 


and landed in New York June 27, 1827. In/\the labor of the agriculturist, the merchan 










































1828, I received eighty more from the same|jand the manufacturer, are alike Sui 
flock, selected by a friend of mine, an ex-|and are the prize for which all alike @j oe 
cellent judge of sheep. I first drove them|) The active stimulus which urges all ¢ mors 
to Shafisbury, adjoining the town of Hosic,||ward, excites industry, awakens ingeny ote ee 
where I now reside. On their arrival they'jand brings out invention, is the prospect 2° om 
stood me in $70 a head, and the lambs halfi|the hope of a market for the productions a_i be ! 
that sum.”—Farmers’ Library. their labor. The farmer produces to soj). Mm ! 


the eee aw to sell; and th. 
. ; manufacturer ricates to sell, j 
Gas Wrights Address, sumption of their respective goods, a 
At the Exhibition of the New York State|\an indispensable necessity of life, ig q gh 
Agricultural Soctety, 9th mo. 16, 1847. ||incident in the mind impelled to acquisition 
Mr. Presipent, and Gentlemen of the||To gain that which is not produced ~ 
State Agricultural Society : acquired, by the sale of that which js pos. 
Had it been my purpose to entertain you) |sessed, is the great struggle of laboring man 
with a eulogium upon the great interest} Agricultural production is the first in o,. 
confided to your care, the Agriculture of the||der, the strongest in necessity, and the high. 
State, I should find myself forestalled by the}jest in usefulness, in this whole system oj 
exhibition which surrounds us, and whichjjacquisition. The other branches stand upon 
has pronounced that eulogy to the eye, much)it, are sustained by it, aud without it could 
more forcibly, impressively, eloquently, than)/not exist. Still it has been almost uniformly 
I could command language to pronounce it)|as the whole history of our state and coun. 
to the ear of this assembly. try will show, the most neglected. Apprep. 
Had I mistakenly proposed to address to)ticeship, education, a specific course of sys. 
you a discourse upon agricultural produc-|/tematic instruction, has been, time out of 
tion, this exhibition would have driven me|/mind, considered an indispensable pre-requi- 
from my purpose, by the conviction that I am|site to a creditable or successful engagement 
a backward and scarcely initiated scholar,||in commercial or mechanical pursuits; while 
standing in the presence of masters, with the|/to know how to wield the axe, to hold the 
least instructed and experienced of whom, it}|plow, and to swing the scythe, has been 
would be my duty to change places. deemed sufficient to entitle the possessor of 
The agriculture of our state, far as it yet||that knowledge to the first place, and the 
is from maturity and perfection, has already||highest wages in agricultural employment. 
become an art, a science, a profession, in|} A simple principle of production and of 
which he who would instruct must be first}/trade, always practically applied to manufac- 
himself instructed far beyond the advance-||tures and commerce, that the best and cheap- 
ment of him who now addresses you. est article will command the market, and 
The pervading character of this great and||prove the most profitable to the producer and 
vital interest, however; its intimate connec-|/the seller, because most beneficial to the 
tion with the wants, comforts, and interests||buyer and consumer, is but beginning to re- 
of every man in every employment and call-|iceive its application to agriculture. ‘The 
ing in life; and its controlling relations to||merchant, who, from a more extensive ac- 
the commerce, manufactures, substantial in-||quaintance with his occupation, a more atten- 
dependence, and general health and pros-/|tive observation of the markets, better adapl- 
perity of our whole people, present abundant|jed means, and a more careful application o! 
subjects for contemplation upon occasions||sound judgment, untiring energy and prudent 
like this, without attempting to explore the|/industry, can buy the best and sell the cheap- 
depths, or to define the principles of a sci-|jest, has always been seen to be the earliest 
ence so profound, and, to the uninitiated, so/|and surest to accomplish the great object of his 
difficult as is that of agriculture. class, an independence for himself. So the me- 
_ Agricultural production is the sub-stratum||chanic, who, from a more thorough instruction 
of the whole superstructure; the great ele-|in the principles and handicraft of his trade, ot 
ment which spreads the sail and impels the!|a more intense application of mind and judg- 
car of commerce, and moves the hands and||ment with labor, can improve the articles he 
turns the machinery of manufacture. The/|fabricates, or the wechinewy and modes ol 
eart is the common mother of all, in what-|/their manufacture, and can thus produce the 
ever employment engaged, and the fruits|/best and sell the cheapest, has always been 
gathered from its bosom, are alike the indis-||seen to reach the same advantage over bis 
pensable nutriment and support of all. The||competitors, with equal readiness and cer- 
productions of its surface and the treasures||tainty; and that these results should follow 
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<¢ means and efforts, has been considered/jat a cheaper price, than his less enterprising 


wral and unavoidable. 


competitor. 


gl] the agriculturist has been content to|| This change in the agriculture of our 
silow in the beaten track, to pursue the/|state and country, opens to the mind reflec- 


“ore his fathers have ever pursued, and to 
‘send on the earth, the seasons, good for- 
woe, and providence, for a crop, indulging 
se hope that high prices may compensate 
te diminished quantity or inferior quality. 





tions of the most cheering character. If 


carried out to its legitimate results, it pro- 
mises a competition among our farmers, not 
to obtain the highest prices for inferior pro- 


ductions, but to produce the most, the best, 


» has scarcely occurred to him that the|jand the cheapest of the necessaries of human 
agiy of the principles of his profession had)|life. It promises agricultural prosperity, 


yvthing to do with his success as a farmer, 
bat what he had demanded from his soils 
aoald be considered in connection with 
shat he is to do for them, and what he is 
jyot toask them to perform. He has al- 
st overlooked the vital fact, that his lands, 
ie his patient teams, require to be fed to 
ible them to perform well, and especially 
she neglected to consider that there is a 
tke connection between the quantity and 
ality of the food they are to receive, and 
se service to be required from them. Ready, 
most always, to the extent of their ability, 
»make advances for the purchase of more 
ands, how few of our farmers, in the compa- 
ron, are willing to make the necessary 
mtlays for the profitable improvement of the 
hod they have? 

These and kindred subjects, are beginning 
woecupy the minds of our farmers, and the 
debt they owe to this society for its efforts to 
swaken their attention to these important 
fects, and to supply useful and practical in- 
firmation in regard to them, is gradually 
reeiving a just appreciation, as the assem- 
bage which surrounds us, and the exhibi- 
tons upon this ground, most gratifyingly 
prove. 

Many of our agriculturists are now vigor- 
wsly commencing the study of their soils, 

e alaptation of their manures to the soil 





















\with cheap and good bread, furnished in 


abundance to all who will eat within the 
rule prescribed to fallen man, in the sacred 
volume of Divine law. 

Steady resolution and persevering energy, 
are requisite to carry forward these improve- 
ments to that degree of perfection dictated 
alike by interest and by duty; and the stim- 
ulus of a steady and remunerating market 
will rouse that resolution and nerve that en- 
ergy. Without this encouragement in pros- 
pect, few will persevere in making improve- 
ments which require close and constant 
mental application, as well as severe physi- 
cal labor. Agriculture will never be health- 


fully or profitably prosecuted by him whose 


controlling object is his own consumption. 
The hope of gain is the motive power to 
human industry, and is as necessary to the 
farmer as to the merchant or manufacturer. 
All who labor are equally stimulated by the 
prospect of a market which is to remunerate 
them for their toil, and without this hope 
neither mental activity, nor physical energy, 
will characterize their exertions. T'rue it 
is that the farmers of our country, as a class, 
calculate less closely the profits of their 
labor and capital, than men engaged in most 
other pursuits, and are content with lower 
rates of gain. The most of them own their 
farms, their stocks and farming implements, 
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un the crop, the natures of the plants they||unencumbered by debt. Their business 

ultwate, the food they require, and the best||gives but an annua] return. They live fru- 

nethods of administering that food to pro-||gally, labor patiently and faithfully, and at 

we health and vigor and fruit; and they||the close of the year, its expenses are paid 

we becoming convinced that to understand||from its proceeds, the balance remaining 

tow to plow and sow and reap, is not the|\being accounted the profits of the year. 

vile education of a farmer; but that it is|| Although a moderate sum, it produces con- 

, te as important to know what land is pre-||tentment, without a computation of the rate 

. pared for the plow, and what seed it will||per cent. upon the capita] invested, or the 

Pg to a harvest worthy of the labors of||wages it will pay to the proprietor and the 

| BB sickle. Experience is steadily proving||members of the family. The resulf is an 

; BP by due attention to these considerations,|jadvance in the great object of human labor, 

ter article, doubled in quantity, may bej|and, if not rapid, it is safe and certain. It 

cuced from the same acre of ground, with||is a surplus beyond the expenses of living, 

‘mall proportionate increase of labor and|ito be added to the estate, and may be répeat- 
‘pense, and that the farmer who pursues|ied in each revolving year. 

“* Improved system of agriculture, can,|| If, however, this surplus is left upon the 

*e the merchant and mechanic referred to,||hands of the farmer, in his own products, 

er the market with a better production,||for which there is no market, his energies 
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are paralyzed, his spirits sink, and he scarce- 
ly feels thet the year has added to his gains. 
He sees little encouragement in toiling on, 
to cultivate beyond his wants, productions 
which will not sell; and the chances are, 
that his farm is neglected, his husbandry 
becomes bad, and his gains in fact cease. 

To continue a progressive state of im- 
provement in agriculture, then, and to give 
energy and prosperity to this great and vital 
branch of human industry, a healthful and 
stable market becomes indispensable, and no 
object should more carefully occupy the at- 
tention of the farmers of the United States. 

Deeply impressed with the conviction o 
this truth, benevolent minds have cherished 
the idea that a domestic market, to be influ- 
enced only by our own national policy, would 
be so far preferable, in stability and certain- 
ty, to the open market of the commercial 
world, as to have persuaded themselves that 
a sufficient market for our agricultural pro- 
ducts is thus attainable. It 1s not designed 
to discuss the soundness of this theory, where 
it can be reduced to practice; but only to 
inquire whether the state of this country, 
the condition of its society, and the tendency 
and inclination of its population, as to their 
industrial pursuits, are such, at the present 
time, or can be expected to be such for gene- 
rations yet to come, as to render it possible 
to consume within the country the surplus o 
the productions of our agriculture. The 
theory of an exclusively domestic market 
for this great domestic interest, is certainly 
a very beautiful one, as a theory, and can 
scarcely fail to strike the mind favorably 
upon a first impression. Still, examination 
has produced differences of opinion between 
statesmen of equal intelligence and patriot- 
ism, as to its influences upon the happiness 
and prosperity of a country and its popula- 
tion. Any examination of this question 
would lead to a discussion properly consid- 
ered political, if not partisan, and all such 
discussions it is my settled purpose to avoid, 
as inappropriate to the place and the occa- 
sion. 

I simply propose to inquire as to a fact, 
which must control the application of theo- 
ries and principles of political economy 
touching this point, to our country and its 
agricultural population, without raising any 
question as to the wisdom of the one, or the 
soundness of the other. Is the consumption 
of this country equal to its agricultural pro- 
duction, or can it become so within any cal- 
culable period of years? How is the fact? 
May I not inquire without giving offence, 
or transcending the limits I have eS 
for myself in the discussion? n a fair 
examination, scrupulously confined to this 


point, take a political bearing, or dics,, 
political feeling? It is certainly aoe 
sign to wound the feelings of any Ahi 
of the Society, or of any citizen of 
country; and I have convinced myself ths 
[ may make this inquiry, and express h 
conclusions of my own mind as to the * 
sult, without doing either. If I shall pros, 
to be in error, it will be an error as to the 
fact inquired after, and not as to the sound, 
ness of the principle in political econon 
dependent upon the fact for its applicatic, 
because as to the soundness of the principle 
[ attempt no discussion and offer no opiniog 
It will be an error as to the applicability , 
a theory to our country, and not as to the 
wisdom or policy of the theory itself, becane. 
of the soundness, or unsoundness of the the 
ory, when it can be practically applied, { 
studiously refrain from any expression, » 
inappropriate here. With the indulgenca 
of the Society, I will inquire as to the fier, 

Our country is very wide and very new. 
It embraces every variety of climate an 
soil most favourable to agricultural pursuits 
It produces already almost every agriculty 
ral staple, and the most important are the 
ordinary productions of extensive section 
of the country, and are now sent to the mar 
kets in great abundance. 

Yet our agriculture is in its infancy al 
most everywhere, and at its maturity no 
where. It is believed to be entirely safe t 
assume that there is not one single agricul- 
tural county in the whole Union, filled up in 
an agricultural sense—not one such county 
which has not yet land to be brought in 
cultivation, and much more land, the culti- 
vation of which is to be materially improved, 
before it can be considered as having reached 
the measure of its capacity for production 
If this be true of the best cultivated agricu!- 
tural county in the Union, how vast is the 
proportion of those counties which have e- 
tire townships, and of the States, which have 
not merely counties, but entire districts, yet 
wholly unpeopled, and unreclaimed from the 
wilderness state? 

When to this broad area of the agricultv- 
ral field of ovr country, we add our immens 
territories, organized and unorganized, wh 
can compute the agricultural capacities ° 
the United States, or fix a limit to the p 
riod when our surplus agricultural produ 
tions will increase with increasing years * 
population? Compare the census of 15 
and 1840 with the map of the Union, #¢ 
witness the increase of population i © 
new States, which are almost exclusiv} 
agricultural, and who can doubt the stron 
and resistless inclination of our peop! ® 
this pursuit? 
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“Connect with these considerations of ex-||the harvests to be gathered from this vast 
wot of country, diversity of soils, varieties|| field of wisely directed human industry! 
4 climate, an partial and imperfect culti-|/| The present surplus of bread-stuffs of this 
ation, the present agricultural prospects of||country could not have been presented in a 
his country. Witness the rapid advances||more distinct and interesting aspect than 
f the last dozen years in the character of||during the present year. A famine in Eu- 
or cultivation, the quality and quantity of rope, as wide-spread as it has been devas- 
yr productions from a given breadth of||tating and terrible, has made its demands 
od, and the improvements in all the imple-|jupon American supplies, not simply to the 
sents by which the labour of the farmer is|| extent of the ability of the suffering to pur- 
yssisted and applied. Mark the vast change chase food, but in superadded appeals to 
» the current of educated mind of the coun-|] American sympathy in favour of the desti- 
ry,in respect to this pursuit; the awakened ||tute and starving. Every call upon our 
yiention to its high respectability as a pro-||markets has been fully met, and the heart eS 
éssion, to its safety from hazards, to its||of Europe has been filled with warm and 4? 
iealthfulness to mind and body, and to its|| grateful responses to the benevolence of our a 
soductiveness. Listen to the calls for in-|}country and of our countrymen, and yet the 
jmation, for education, upon agricultural avenues of commerce are filled with the i. 
sbjects, and to the demands that this edu-|| productions of American agriculture. Surely 

(ston shall constitute a department in the||/the consumption of this country is not now 

veat and all-pervading system of our com-|/ equal to its agricultural production. 


non school education, a subject at this mo-|| If such is our surplus in the present lim- 
ited extent and imperfect condition of our 


ment receiving the especial attention, and 
ving pressed forward by the renewed ener-||agriculture, can we hope that an exclusive 
domestic market is possible, to furnish a de- 


vies of this Society. Behold the numbers 
= professors, honoured with the highest tes-|}mand for its mature abundance? In this 
view of this great and growing interest, can 


timonials of learning conferred in our coun- 

try, devoting their lives to geological and|| we see a limit to the period, when the United 

chemical researches calculated to evolve the|| States will present, in the commercial mar- 

laws of nature connected with agricultural || kets of the world, large surpluses of all the 

production. Go into our colleges and insti-|| varieties of bread-stuffs, of beef, pork, butter, 

tutions of learning, and count the young||cheese, cotton, tobacco, and rice, beyond the 

men toiling industriously for their diplomas, ||consumption of our own country? And who, 

to qualify themselves to become practical || with the experience of the last few years 

snd successful farmers, already convinced|| before him, can doubt that the time is now a 
at hand, when the two great staples of wool 


that equally with the clerical, the legal, and 
the medical professions, that of agriculture||and hemp will be added to the list of our 
exportations ? 


requires a thorough and systematic educa- ? 
These considerations, and others of a kin- 


tion, and its successful practice the exercise lons, 4 
of an active mind devoted to diligent study.||dred character, which time will not permit 3g, 
me to detail, seem to me, with unfeigned 


Apply these bright and brightening pros- yy 
deference, to prove that the agriculture or = S 


pects to the almost boundless agricultural 

field of our country, with its varied and sa-||the United States, for an indefinite period 

lubrious climate, its fresh and unbroken soils,|| yet to come, must continue to yield annual 

its cheap lands and fee simple titles, and||supplies of our principal staples, far beyond 
any possible demand of the domestic mar- 


who can hope, if he would, to turn the in- ' 
clinations of our people from this fair field|| ket, and must therefore remain, as it now is ‘2 
and has ever been, an exporting interest. ; 1s 


of labour and of pleasure? Here the toil 
As such, it must have a direct concern in 


which secures a certain independence is 
sweetened by the constant and constantly||the foreign trade and commerce of the coun- 
try, and in all the regulations of our own 


rarying exhibitions of nature in her most 

lovely forms, and cheered by the most be-||and of foreign governments which affect 

nignant manifestations of the wonderful!| either, equal to its interest in a stable and 
adequate market. 


power and goodness of nature’s God. Cul- t 
twated by the resolute hands and enlighten-|| If this conclusion be sound, then our farm- 
ers must surrender the idea of a domestic 


ed minds of freemen, owners of the soil, 
Properly educated, as farmers, under a wise|| market to furnish the demand, and measure 
the value of their productions, and must pre- 


ind just administration of a system of liberal st 
public instruction, should and will be, and/| pare themselves to meet the competition of 
the commercial world in the markets of the 


nded by the researches of geology and | 
commercial world, in the sale of the fruits ‘ 
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De 
of their labour. The marts of commerce ; 
must be their market, and the demand and THE FARMER® CABINET, 
supply which meet in those marts must go- AND 
vern their prices. The demand for home AMERICAN HERD-BO0oxK 
consumption, as an element in that market, |} ———___________"* 
must directly and deeply interest them, and|| Pamapetpnia, TentH Monrn, 1847 
should be carefully cultivated and encour-\)} ———————sseeeee 
aged, while all the other elements acting Ws aan received the second number of The ing, 
with it, and constituting together the de-|| **7™r# 4dvecate, edited by H. Gares, and pubiishe: 
mand of the market, should be studied with weekly at Burlington, Iowa, im & quarto form of 4 
equal care, and, so far as may be in their ERG, OF SE-D yon... Th we re and cannot fai) 
power, and consistent with other and para- eee oe before us, 10 be highly useful to og; 
mount duties, should be cherished with equal] auiochepuinicaecincieabein 
care. We understand the Chester County Horticultura) 
TO BE CONTINUED. Society's Annual Exhibition, at West Chester, was, 


ae Pee ee very spirited affair, greatly creditable to its membe 
Foop FOR Mitcn Cow s.—At 1 large and the neighbourhood. There is much horticaiters 
milk establishment near Newcastle, Eng- taste and skill in the vicinity, as well as substantia) 


land, the cows are fed in the following man-|} means for their improvement and display. Numeroas 
ner: 91 pounds of clover hay,—cut or chop- premiums were awarded, both for fruits and flowers 

ped—168 Ibs. brewer's grains, 12 lbs. ground a 
flax seed, 2 Ibs. salt, are mixed together, and 
equally divided as the daily food for twelve 
cows. The hay, after having been cut, is 
put into the mash tub and scalded with boil- 
ing water. The other articles are then 
mixed with it. It is stated that a good cow 
thus fed, will yield an average of fourteen 
quarts of milk per day, for eight months in 
succession. ‘The owner of the establish- 
ment, Mr. Arundale, stated that he had one 
cow which had not had a calf for two years 
and a half, that was giving an average of 
eight quarts per day. A great point ob- 
served is, that the cows never fall off in 
condition. —Cullivator. 











By an extract from the Ohio Cultivator, on page ® 
we learn, as indeed we have learned from varioos 
other papers of the State, that the disease of the pota. 
toe has quite extensively appeared in Ohio. We & 
not hear much of it in the Atlantic States, and we 
hope the general crop will be a tolerably good one 
The potatoes in this vicinity, are very fine, though the 
crop is not a large ope. 

































Tue Burlington Gazette says, the Horticultural Ey. 
hibition in that city last month was well attended 
and that Burlington County was well represented by 
the produce from the ample gardens and well managed 
farms of the vicinity. 


Ir is stated in one of the Ohio papers, that peaches 
were produced at the recent Fair of the Columbus 
Horticultural Society, measuring more than a foot is 
circumference, and weighing 14 ounces. 


Far Anrmats AnD LarcE Crops RESULT 
ALIKE FROM ABUNDANCE OF Proper Foop.— 
The profits of crops, as well as cattle, de- 
pend mainly upon the return they make for 
the food and labour bestowed upon them. 
The man who grows a hundred bushels o 
corn, or makes a hundred pounds of meat, 
with the same means and labour that his 
neighbour expends to obtain fifty bushels or 
fifty pounds, has a manifest advantage; and 
while the latter merely lives, the former, i 
prudent, must grow rich. He gains the en- 
tire value of the extra fifty bushels or fifty 
pounds. This disparity in the profits of ag- 
ricultural labour and expenditure is not a 
visionary speculation—it is a matter of fact, 
which is seen verified in almost every town, 
We see one farmer raise 80 bushels of corn 
on an acre of land, with the same labour, 
but with more foresight in keeping his land 
in good tilth, and feeding better his crop, 
than his neighbour employs upon an acre, 
and who does not get 40 or even 30 bushels. 


We are advised, that a dairy farmer in Lancashire 
England, lately realised £42,12s. 6d. by the sale of 13; 
ewt. of cheese, the product of thirteen cows, in thirty 
eight days; full 40 cents a day for each cow. 

We have thought the Address of Ex-Governor 
Wright, was well worth an insertion in the Cabicet 
Part of it will be found on page 98, It will be reco! 
lected, that he died suddenly at his residence, Canto», 
N. Y., on the 27th of 8th mo. last. It is said he com 
pleted it only the day previously. It was read at (0 
Exhibition by John A. Dix. 








Prince’s Catalogues—36th Edition. 


Wa. R. Prince & Co., proprietors of the Nursene* 
at Flushing, L. I., have just published their new Cs 
logues at an expense of above $1000. The Deseripuir® 
Fruit Catalogue is the most complete ever publistet. 
and the glands, size and colour of the blossoms of o 
peaches are given in addition to all other informatie 
Terms $1, post paid, with the application. The 


This difference results from the manner of|| edition will be sent gratis. 
feeding and tending the crop.— Vt. Chronicle. || —_Sept. 15th, 1847, a 
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Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 

AARON CLEMENT. 






















KEPHART’S PATENT 
Fait and Vegetable Preserver. 


4n admirable invention, by which fruits, vegetables, 
te., viz. oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, &c.— 
statoes, green corn, melons, &c.,can be kept as long 
ys desirable with all their natural juices and sweet- 
sess. Also, butter, eggs and bacon can be kept through- 
wt the year, fresh and sweet, at an expense not 
eater than in an ordinary warehouse in the city. A 
«ij description will be found in the June number of 
-ye Cabinet. 

The undersigned having purchased the Patent-right 
oe the United States, except the states of New Jersey, 
helaware and Maryland, and the cities of New York 
sad St. Louis, offer for sale Patent-rights for the con- 
eraction of the PreseRver, by states, counties or in- 
vidual rights, upon terms that will induce all inter 
sted in the preservation of the above named articles, 
» purchase rights and construct houses. 

FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Coates Street wharf, near Fairmount. 
All communications will receive prompt attention, 
f addressed either to PETER KEPHART, 
Western Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Or to FLACK, THOMPSON & BROTHER, 
Spring Garden P. O. Philadelphia. 
July 15th, 1847.—6t. 


April 15th, 1847. 





NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the betteraccommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1846. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


March I4th, 1847.—ly. R. BUIST. 


COAL. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 15th, 1847. 


FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 
AGARIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
t) each; Hovey’s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 
Cutters; Grant's Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
wteockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
ve taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 
warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 

May 15th—tf. 


COATES’ SEED STORE, 

No. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 
Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 

purest and finest that can be produced, 
TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 
Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
Seeds, &c. 
JOS. P. H. COATES, 


Successor to George M. Coates. 
May 15th, 1847. 





SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
tnd Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
‘rn and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
*0 in parcels to suit purchasers. 


Philad., Feb., 1847. 


ry SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 





Tre quantity of rain which fell in the 9th month, 
1847, WAS ...ceceeeecs Coors rnceseseressesees 2.07 in. 


M. 8. POWELL. -|| penn. Hospital, 10th mo. 1st. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Along Poudrette. 


which are A valuable manure—of the best quality, prepared 


THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, fall- ' . 
bound in leather; —Price in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pipy. 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- exs’ Caninet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or a: 
ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 |}the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates’ 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; 2 00 ||Street. Present price, $1 75 per barrel, containing 
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THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 || four bushels each, or 35 cents a bushel. Orders from, 
THE FARMER’S LAND MEASURER; 374||@ distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of porter. 
DANA'S MUCK MANUAL; 50 || age, will be promptly attended to, by carefully dejj. 
Complete sets of the PARMERS’ CABINET, vering the barrels on board of such conveyance as 

haif-bound, 11 vola. 9 50 ||may be designated. The results on corn and wheat 
DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 || have been generally very satisfactory. Farmers to the 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 || south and in the interior, both of this State and of 
SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 || New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now ready 
AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 25 || to supply any demand for wheat. 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 OSTA : 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 H TATUM. 


Philada, 8th mo, 16th, 1847. 








MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 314 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 7 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 ae 
SKINNERS CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, 50 || The Piough, ............ Rapescecasveceqcedecesc. 73 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 0 Practical use of Leaves, ..... Signtbetbce sieece 4 
THE FARMER'S MINE, 79 || Importance of Cultivating the Oak and other 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 624) valuable timber Trees, .......2...eeseeeceeeccs 75 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 || Cure for Foundered Horses.—The Soy Bean, .... 73 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 Prepared Guano.—Influence of Horticulture, .... 79 
_ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 || Farm of Thomas EE. canandcantecneesese 6800000 a] 
« _ PAMILIAR LETTERS, 124 || The Potatoe Rot in Ohio, .....+.+..s0eeeee sees "2 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN French Farming, .........-. pdb bs Chcocecnke cece &3 
GARDENING, 2 : Farming in Western New York, ....++.0++.050.. v 
Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural||The Principle of Draught.— Culture of the 
Tour—or single numbers sold. Peach Tree, «sccrcscccesesecessees 9 00 bs ccccces Ai 
i We are prepared to bind books to order. Smoked Mutton, .......scesessscessees oeerececes 2 
Remarks on the Potatoe disease, ................ & 
AFRICAN GUANO. Be ee ROT 
First quality African Guano, from the island of|| House-feeding Sheep, .......-+++seceeeeeeeeceess ug 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian || Flour and Wheat.—The Royal Ag. So. of England, 95 
For sale by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, Saxony Sheep, ... 2... sccccesicccccccocccccccsers % 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below ||Silas Wright's Address, read before the N. Y. 
Market street. State Ag. Society, by John A. Dix, .......-...+ o% 
Philadelphia, March 17th, 1847. SURE TUE. wonsnses: cnicavuaaubansarseese 102 
EEE —__--= 





THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM, No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-jone dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
vers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be|)cents half-bound and lettered. 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-/| For eight dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
ately introduced. work will be furnished in numbers, including the 12th 
Teras.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for||\ volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
seven copies—payadle in advance. mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume, 
All subscriptions must commence at the beginning)|the work may be obtained neatly half-bound apd /e- 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition||tered. Copies returned to the office of publication, 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become} will also be bound upon the same terms. 
exhausted, we are now able to supply. to a limited ex-|| By the decision of the Post Master General, the 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at''Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. 
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